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DIFFERENCES AND DISTANCES 


I came back from a week in Texas. I was very fitly wearing the 
look of one who has seen things, to whom facts are no novelty, who 
finds the use of the imagination merely routine. 

“How did you like Texas,” asked a friend who couldn’t think of any 
other greeting with which to welcome me home. 

“Which one?” I asked. “There are seven or eight I like fine, but 
there are some I don’t care much for.” 

And that’s about the way the matter is. There isn’t one Texas ex- 
cept in the sense there is one United States. Texas thrives on differ- 
ences and distances. Houston isn’t any more like E] Paso than it is 
like Quebec, and Beaumont differs from Amarillo by all the known 
techniques of differentiation. You wouldn’t think of raising rice at 
Lubbock nor of worrying about sandstorms at Galveston. There are 
hillbillies in Texas, and also the world’s most publicized department 
store. The world’s largest Caucasian feet are in East Texas, and the 
smallest rest in stirrups on the western plains. If you listened to 
music in Dallas it would likely be Beethoven’s Ninth; if at Sweetwater, 
“Bury Me Not on the Lone Prai-ree.” 

This catalogue of variables and extremes could be extended, but 
there is one point which is the common center for all true born Texans 
—affirmativeness. Neutrality is not in his code. And he is never anti 
except when that becomes an inescapable phase of pro. But the San- 
tiago Mountains reverberate the state of his pro-ness back to the 
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Orange flatlands. The cloudless skies of Del Rio cry it aloud to the 
scrub oak groves of Denton. 

To relieve man of the unendurable tedium of the status quo the 
Lord gave him imagination. Texans have taken the bequest serious!y. 
No Texan ever says “Let us be realistic.” That statement bears the 
unmistakable imprimatur of the limited. It says in effect, “You'll 
have to get off here. This is as far as I go.” The end of the line 
means nothing to the Texan. His imagination takes up there and 
moves on and on, on out into the illimitable spaces, on beyond even 
the borders of his native heath. 














SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 





J. G. FLOWERS 
President, State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 





The report of the sub-committee appointed in 1945 by the Standards 
and Studies Committee of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges to study the laboratory school in teacher-training colleges is now 
available for distribution. More than three years of serious work has 
been expended in carrying to completion this study which had for its 
major objective the revision of Standard VI, The Training School and 
Student Teaching. The committee has secured data from more than 
200 colleges and universities representing all regions of the nation and 
has been privileged to consult with hundreds of leaders in teacher 
education. The committee was composed of Dr. Florence Stratemeyer 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. Allen D. Patterson, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, and the writer. Later, 
the committee was fortunate in having as its research associate, Dr. 
Margaret Lindsey, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The conclusions reached by the committee were based on data 
gathered by means of an extensive questionnaire, by follow-up visits 
to many of the colleges and universities, by regional conference of 
laboratory school staffs, and by analyses of numerous syllabi, hand- 
books, and other printed matter used by the laboratory school staffs. 
In addition, the committee was fortunate in having a board of con- 
sultants to criticize its data and recommendations. The new standards 
were submitted in tentative form to the Association in February 1948. 
Upon the suggestion of the committee these standards were “laid on the 
table” for one year’s study and evaluation prior to final adoption, 
February 1949. (The reader’s attention is called to the two bulletins 

published by the committee: “Recommended Standards Governing 
Professional Laboratory Experiences” and Dr. Lindsey’s Summary Re- 
port. These may be secured from the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Charles 
W. Hunt, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York.) 
It is the hope of the subcommittee that the recommended standards 
may be critically examined by all interested in the laboratory aspects 
of teacher education and that all valid criticisms and suggestions may 


Dr. Flowers is currently chairman. of-the- Committee on: Standards and 
Studies of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
was chairman of the sub-committee which’is completing its three-year study, 
The Laboratory School and Student Teaching, - - yo ATR RON 
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be shared with members of the committee before the standards are 
finally adopted. 

The major publication of about 350 pages is basically a study and 
report of practices in many institutions dedicated to the education of 
teachers. This report describes the organization, plans, and procedures 
followed by various institutions in the laboratory schools, both campus 
and off-campus. For those whose major concern is the improvement 
and refinement of their programs of school and community laboratory 
experiences this report should be of interest and value. 

It became obvious to the committee in its early deliberations that the 
study should not be limited to student teaching alone. To be meaning- 
ful, professional laboratory experiences should not be considered apart 
from the entire professional curriculum. Moreover, that we may fully 
understand the forces which influence the growth and behavior of 
children and youths, it is desirable that direct contacts with them in the 
school, in the home, and in the community be provided. Because of 
this conviction and after study of the problem and observing many 
situations where such experiences are made possible to the teacher in 
training, the conclusion is reached that “Direct laboratory experiences 
should be an integral part of the work of each of the four years of 
college.” By “direct laboratory experiences” is meant the provision 
of professional contacts such that the intending teacher may observe 
and participate in situations where “the major activities of today’s 
teacher” are being accomplished. 

The committee is concerned that the intending teacher may develop 
understanding that goes beyond verbalization. It believes that only as 
he meets varying and different situations will desirable teaching skills 
be based on real thinking. There is need then for laboratory ex- 
periences which provide: 


1. “An opportunity to implement basic concepts and ideas discussed in col- 
lege classes—both to study the pragmatic value of the theory and to 
check with the student his understanding of the theory in application; 

. “a field of activity which, through raising questions and problems, helps 
the student to see his needs (both personal and professional) and to out- 
line experiences which should be included in his further study; and 

. “an opportunity to study with the student his ability to function effective- 
ly when guiding actual teaching-learning situations.” 


The numerous illustrations included in the report show concretely 
how many colleges and universities are making use of the school and 
the community in providing a broad range of, experiences, and in con- 
nection with professional courses the committee concludes that “such 
experiences are needed as integral parts of course work to give func- 
tional meaning to ideas discussed and concepts developed.” 
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The major portion of the report, however, is devoted to an analysis 
of the student teaching program, the nature of the course itself, the 
length and extent of the teaching assignment, the bases upon which 
the student is assigned, the differentiation of teaching experiences ac- 
cording to the interests, needs, and abilities of the student teacher, the 
nature and technique of guidance, and finally the evaluation of the 
student teacher’s work. 

There has been no attempt by the committee to recommend a “set 
pattern” for student teaching. Rather has it urged that there are 
certain desirable goals that should be reached and that there are many 
ways by which they may be reached. The report includes many illus- 
trations showing varied methods of attaining similar goals or ends. 

Some of our leaders in teacher education have been concerned about 
the type and quality of facilities that are needed for a well-conceived 
program. Is a campus schoc! adequate? Should the campus school be 
supplemented with off-campus facilities? Should student teaching be 
accomplished completely in off-campus schools? The committee has 
not answered these questions directly believing that there is no specific 
type of facility that would be suitable to all colleges. Quoting from the 
Standards, “There is need for laboratory facilities sufficiently ex- 
tensive to provide for each student contact with ‘normal’ situations; 
varied enough to provide contacts with different pupil groups, cur- 
riculum and administrative organizations; and located for student 
convenience and staff accessibility.” 

The committee is concerned that the facilities be adequate for the 
size of the student body concerned, that they be sufficiently varied to 
represent the different socio-economic levels, that non-school educa- 
tional agencies in the community be utilized, that the student-teacher 
may have a variety of experiences with different age-grade levels, that 
his activity be directed by master teachers capable of guiding the be- 
ginner into the art of teaching, and that the resources of the college 
staff be utilized in directing, guiding, and stimulating the student- 
teacher in his work. The extent of the facilities needed is dependent 
on these basic needs. 

That there is a vast amount of experimentation taking place in 
laboratory schools throughout the nation was made clear to the com- 
mittee. Moreover, the genuine professional zeal which, in general, 
characterized the laboratory staffs was noted. Many of these valued 
workers agreed with the committee that there is genuine need for a re- 
study and for a re-evaluation of present procedures and practices and 
that greater effort should be made to give our intending teachers op- 


vortunity for responsible participation in all the major activities of to- 
day’s teacher. 











OBSERVATIONS OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE AMERICAN ZONE 





H. L. DONOVAN 
President, University of Kentucky 





Last March, Dr. Thomas Alexander* requested me to visit a number 
of German universities in the American Zone. I was to see briefly all 
of the institutions of higher education I could reach in a short period of 
time, and then to concentrate on Heidelberg University. My assign- 
ment was to prepare an outline, or blueprint, for a survey of the in- 
stitutions of higher education of Germany. May I record here briefly 
some of the observations I made during the period of this assignment. 

The American traveler visiting German universities is shocked by 
the great destruction that these institutions have suffered as a result 
of the bombing of the German cities where they are located. Only 
Heidelberg and Erlangen have escaped damage. The plants of univer- 
sities like Berlin and Munich have been almost totally destroyed. The 
Institute of Technology at Stuttgart, sometimes called the M.I.T. of 
Germany, was completely wrecked. The libraries and laboratories of 
some of these great institutions no longer exist. If a university in 
Germany today escaped with only half of its buildings destroyed, it 
counts itself most fortunate. 

In spite of the physical destruction of these institutions, the faculty 
and students bravely face the situation and carry on under great handi- 
caps. Applicants for admission are often required to work, full -time, 
for a period of six months on the reconstruction of the university build- 
ings before they are admitted as students. After the student has 
qualified for admission, he is required to work two hours per day on 
the buildings of the university. In spite of these handicaps, the en- 
rollment of the institutions of higher education in Germany today is 
about double what it was prior to the coming of the Second World 
War. The young people appear to be determined to secure the advan- 
tages of higher education regardless of what privations they must 
undergo in attaining this objective. 

We in America would regard the German universities today as bank- 
rupt. Not only have many of their buildings been destroyed, but those 


* Chief, Education Branch, Education and Cultural Relations Division of the 
American Military Government in Germany. 
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left standing are for the most part very inadequate. Their laboratories 
are outmoded and their libraries (those that have not been destroyed) 
are from ten to fifteen years behind times in the acquisition of books 
and journals. It will require enormous expenditures of money to bring 
the German university back to the position it occupied in the world 
before the First World War. 

The destruction of their buildings was not the only destruction 
wrought upon these institutions as a result of Nazism. Beginning in 
1933, Hitler gradually took control of these great centers of learning, 
which had been world-renowned. Before the war ended, he had com- 
plete control of every one of them. He managed to place Nazis in 
strategic positions in the universities and those professors who did not 
acquiesce were dismissed. Many of Germany’s distinguished profes- 
sors were compelled to flee to France, England, the United States, and 
South American countries. There were many professors who remained 
in the institutions but never became Nazis in spirit. They quietly 
went about their business avoiding at all times controversial issues 
and, by this means, held their positions. 

The Germans and the Americans, working in co-operation, have 
completely denazified these universities and I am of the opinion that 
today they are in the hands of those who hate Nazism almost as much 
as we do. I believe we need have no fear that the professors now 
employed in the German universities and the students at present en- 
rolled in them have any desire to return to Nazism. Among those 
with whom I associated while in Germany, the worst thing you can 
say of a German is that he is a Nazi. It is a term of opprobrium. 

Both the professors and the students must live upon the rations of a 
non-worker which, at the time I was in Germany, supplied only 1550 
calories per day. However, there was a joker in this regulation be- 
cause there was not sufficient food available to provide the 1550 
calories. Also, the quality of the food they obtained was poor and 
their diet very monotonous. The students were hungry all the time 
and many of the professors complained that they did not receive suf- 
ficient nourishment to enable them to do research and other creative 
work. Students frequently fell asleep while attending lectures (that 
happens in American universities but not for the same reason). They 
found great difficulty in concentrating when they were compelled to 
take their examinations. Their clothing was poor and it was very 
difficult to replace it when it wore out. They lived under crowded 
conditions, the like of which we have little or no conception in this 
country where we think housing is hard to obtain. 

I believe that American Military Government has made a grave error 
in not providing better rations for German professors and students. 
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Both France and Russia have been muca more generous in their allot- 
ment of food for those engaged 1n inteiiectual work. The students of 
the German universities today will be the leaders of Germany to- 
morrow and they may not soon forget that they were allowed the ra- 
tions alloted to non-workers. Intellectual work is as difficult as any 
other kind of work and a hungry person certainly is not prepared to 
do creative work. 

It is always dangerous to generalize on the basis of limited obser- 
vation but my brief contact with the German professor convinces me 
that he is much more theoretical than his American colleague. He 
places great emphasis on theory but he is not as much interested in 
practice. He is always talking about “the science of” instead of the 
application of science. He believes in absolutes and makes a fetish of 
truth; that is, what he accepts as absolute truth. He appeals constantly 
to history and I would say he is more interested in looking backward 
than he is in the forward view. He would rather live in the past than 
plan for the future. He is nearly always a humanist and worships at 
the shrine of classical learning. 

In the United States, the business man frequently charges that pro- 
fessors live in ivory towers and, to a degree, this may be true. But if 
the American professor lives in an ivory tower, I would characterize 
the German professor as living higher up in the tower and coming out 
less frequently. 

The German professor is probably a better scholar on the whole, in 
his narrow field of specialization, than our American professor, but I 
believe he is a poorer teacher. As a rule, he lectures constantly, which 
is regarded as the poorest form of teaching by many critics. Most Ger- 
man professors give their students little or no opportunity to partici- 
pate in the classroom discussion. He “hands it out” to the student 
and lets him sink or swim. German students are placed almost entire- 
lv unon their initiative. This develops independence and it also tends 
to eliminate the weaker students. 

The professor in Germany has always belonged to a privileged class. 
He has enjoyed a much higher social position than his American col- 
league. Before the coming of Hitler, his remuneration was consider- 
ably higher than that of the average professor in this country. The 
German professor is jealous of his status and he does not intend to 
lose his position in society if it is possible for him to hold it. I got the 
impression that he has never been greatly interested in the lot of the 
common man. He is essentially an aristocrat instead of a democrat. 

American Military Government is making a desperate effort to 
‘democratize the schools of Germany at everv level. I saw little or no 
evidence in the universities that this program appealed to the pro- 
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fessors. Certainly there are exceptions but, on the whole, I believe 
that most professors would rather continue as they were before 1933. 
They are not too deeply concerned about this thing called “democracy.” 
They have more important business to do. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth century, many American scholars went to Germany 
to study. There was a period when the doctorate from a German 
university was a mark of distinction coveted by every American pro- 
fessor. The Ph.D. from Heidelberg, Bonn, Leipzig, Berlin, or any 
other of the celebrated universities of Germany was a passport for its 
holder to a key position in one of our best colleges or universities. For 
a period of from forty to fifty years German universities made a great 
contribution to higher education in America. The Americans who had 
studied in Germany returned home and used their influence to up- 
grade higher education in this country. During this same period, this 
country established teacher training institutions and graduate schools 

modeled after similar institutions in Germany. To the German univer- 

sities we owe a debt of gratitude for the contributions they made to 
higher education in America. Now that the German universities are 
in distress and have lost their prestige in the world, American colleges 
and universities should be willing to lend a helping hand. It is our 
belief that the American universities have something to offer the Ger- 
man educators that would augment their effort in bringing to pass 
certain reforms which appear desirable at this time in their institutions 
of higher education. The program to democratize higher education in 
Germany can receive great impetus through the contact of German 
educators with our American institutions. 

For a period of approximately fifteen years the German university 
has been isolated from the rest of the world. Its faculty members have 
not been able to travel abroad and after 1939 they were completely 
shut off from the intellectual world. The distinguished rector of 
Heidelberg University, who had just returned from a short trip to 
England when I visited his institution, said to me, “I did not know 
the world had changed so much in the past decade. I scarcely could 
believe the things I witnessed.” A graduate student who was a 
candidate for a doctor’s degree likewise said to me, upon returning 
from a short visit to England. “I did not know that there was a 
world like Fngland. Since my childhood I have been told lies about 
the rest of the world and I could scarcely believe that the things I saw 
on my visit to another country were true. It was like going into a 
fairyland. All of my generation has been disillusioned, as a result of 
the propaganda we were fed in our childhood.” 

General Lucius Clay, Dr. Thomas Alexander, and many American 
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educators who had been working with the Germans since the war be- 
lieve that one of the best ways to teach democracy will be for us to 
provide many scholarships for German students and many oppor- 
tunities for exchange professors. The sending of a large number of 
capable German students to America will be a great stimulus in the 
promotion of democratic ideals in Germany. These students, after a 
period of study in this country, will return to their people and inter- 
pret to them the meaning of western democracy. 

Many German professors should be brought to America and given 
an opportunity to teach for a time in our institutions. They will have 
something to contribute to us and at the same time they will receive 
a liberal education in the ways of democracy. These German pro- 
fessors are distinguished scholars in their subjects. Some of them are 
the leading authorities in the world in their field of specialization. We 
can profit by bringing them to our colleges and universities and at 
the same time they will get an understanding of democracy that they 
can never acquire in their own universities. 

An exchange of students and professors will be a good investment 
in international relations. It will probably be worth more to our 
country than the building of another battleship or the construction of 
a Flying Fortress, and it will not cost as much in cash. 

If every college in America would provide one all-expense scholar- 
ship for a German student, and the larger, wealthier colleges and 
universities two or three scholarships, this investment would bring 
better dividends in international understanding than any money we 
might invest at the present time for the purpose of bringing about 
peace in the world. Peace can be secured only when we break down 
international barriers. These young people would exercise a trem- 
endous influence toward better international understanding in the 
years ahead. 

The Board of Trustees of the University of Kentucky has authorized 
our institution to bring three German students to this country for a 
year’s study. Two of these young people are students at Heidelberg 
University and the other one has been a student at the University of 
Berlin. They are expected to arrive in September. A number of other 
American colleges and universities are doing the same thing. I do not 
believe that there is any college or university in this country that could 
not afford to make such an investment in at least one student. 

I should like to close this article with an appeal to the colleges and 
universities of this country to “adopt” one of the German institutions 
of higher education. The teachers’ colleges could “adopt” similar in- 
stitutions in Germany; technical and professional schools could like- 
wise select a similar institution in the American, French, or British 


; 
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zones of Germany, and the universities could be paired off with the 
German universities. The professors and students of all of the German 
institutions of higher education today are virtually in poverty. No 
matter what wealth they may have possessed before the war, they are 
now living on rations that barely permit them to exist. Their clothing 
is threadbare, they need books, pencils, and paper to carry on their 
studies, and they need many other things to make life tolerable. Many 
of us have been sending CARE packages abroad and these packages 
have done great good. But if we could concentrate our generosity at 
the present time on a certain school, college, or university, it would 
be much more effective than the rather indiscriminate giving which 
we may have practiced. 

When I returned from Germany I proposed to the faculty, staff, and 
students of the University of Kentucky that we “adopt” Heidelberg 
University, sending to that institution both clothing and CARE pack- 
ages. I have never made a suggestion at the University that has met 
with finer response. Already approximately $800 for CARE packages 
has been raised and about 200 boxes of clothing have been shipped to 
Heidelberg University. Our plans are to keep a continuous flow of 
food and clothing to the faculty and students of that institution. 

If any college or university wishes to undertake such a project, Dr. 
Thomas Alexander (whose address is: Chief, Education Branch, Edu- 
cation and Cultural Relations Division, Office of Military Government 
for Germany (US), Nurnberg, A.P.O. 696-A, c/o Postmaster, New 
York) will be glad to place you in contact with the proper officials of 
an institution in need of assistance. 

Through a program of assistance to German universities at the pre- 
sent time, a feeling of good will can be created that will mean much 
to the people of that country, as well as prove a blessing to those of 
us who make contributions to the project. Germany made her con- 
tribution to American education in the nineteenth century. Would 
it not be a desirable thing for us in the middle of the twentieth century 
to make our contribution to the German educational institutions in 

their hour of great need? 








THE CASE FOR EARLY CONTACT WITH CHILDREN 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 





J. C. MATTHEWS and R. B. TOULOUSE 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton 





There has been a growing tendency in teacher education to look with 
favor upon developing a program of general education for the first two 
years of preparation for teaching. Ideas about what this program of 
general education would be have varied. Some have the notion that 
it would consist of the current academic courses. Others propose the 
formation of intricate plans of integration of the old content, while 
still others advocate a new content based on the needs of the students. 

While the idea about what general education is, or would be like, is 
nebulous, there seems to be one thing upon which its proponents are 
agreed, and that is that professional education of the prospective teach- 
er would be delayed until the third year of college work. It is this un- 
challenged assumption which the education staff at North Texas State 
Teachers College is examining. 

To state the assumption positively, it is assumed that there may be 
such a thing as maturation in teacher preparation similar to the 
maturation in reading readiness. It is assumed further that this 
maturation may be best served through early contact with children. 

This assumption needs to be examined in many different ways and 
by different people. One measure would be the degree to which senior 
student teaching is affected by contact with children in the freshman 
or sophomore years of college. Another aspect would be revealed in 
the evaluation by superintendents, principals, and supervisors of be- 
ginning teachers who have experienced this early contact with children 
in their preparation, as compared with those who have not. ‘ 

Another evaluation would be revealed in the kinds of people who go 
into teaching in the two plans. The questions to be answered would 
be, Does early contact with children draw into the teaching profession 
2 higher per cent of the college student body and if so does this higher 
per cent represent a higher degree of potentiality for teaching success? 

Another question is, What are the judgments of college sophomores 

as they participate in the experiences of early contact with children? 
It is this question which we wish to explore further in this report. 
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In exploring this question provision has been made for students to 
engage in certain activities which would bring them into contact with 
secondary school boys and girls during the sophomore year of their 
college work. This sophomore education course, the Application of 
Principles of Secondary Education, is concerned with the problems 
that arise through observation and participation in the Demonstration 
School. The experiences in the course are designed to contribute to 
the student’s growth from both a personal and a professional stand- 
point. From a professional standpoint the activities of the course are 
designed to enable the student to understand more fully some of the 
following: 


Needs, capacities, and interests of secondary school boys and girls. 

Personal and social problems of secondary school boys and girls. 

. The role of the teacher in the learning process. 

Ways of meeting the needs, capacities, and interests of boys and girls. 

. Ways of assisting boys and girls to develop socially acceptable habits of 
behavior. 

. Ways of assisting students to develop effective work habits. 

g. Ways of caring for individual differences existing among the members of a 

class. 
h. Ways of evaluating student progress. 


enooR 


os 


In this course the college students actually go into the Demonstra- 
tion School classes and assume certain responsibilities. The college 
students do their observation and participation in secondary school 
classes in their major teaching field. Very frequently these students 
do their senior student (practice) teaching in these classes in which 
they observed as sophomore students. 

In preparing for their observation and participation all members of 
the class make recommendations and suggestions as to what exper- 
iences they should have as a part of their semester’s work. After these 
suggestions have been carefully studied and analyzed, the education 
teachers, the Director of the Demonstration School, and the Demon- 
stration School teachers meet and work out guide sheets. 

These guide sheets are prepared for each period of participation. 
Usually they consist of a list suggestive of the kinds of things that 
might be observed or done. For example, during the first series of 
observations the general purpose is to find out as much as possible 
about secondary school boys and girls. During this period the students 
search for objective data on the following: 


a. Evidences of special interest 
’ b. Evidences of special needs, or special problems in learning activities 
c. Evidences of desirable behavior habits 
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d. Evidences of undesirable behavior habits 

e. Reactions of an individual to other members of a class 

f. Reactions of other members of the class to an individual student 

g. Learning activities in which individuals engage 

h. Extent to which individuals attain success or satisfaction in their work 
i. Physical environment in which students work 


Not only does the work in the education course involve the observa- 
tion 6f teaching-learning situations in secondary school classes, with 
the necessary planning, investigating, reading, discussing and report- 
ing, but also it includes evaluating the experiences during the period 
of observation. It was from these evaluation reports of the education 
students that many of the following comments were taken. 

There can be little question that such a course has definitely in- 
fluenced the choice of teaching as a vocation for many students. One 
girl expressed it this way: “When I registered for this course I did 
so with the idea that it would help me to obtain a teacher’s certificate 
just in case I decided later to teach. The more I observe in this course 
the greater is my desire to teach. While observing I have had the urge 
several times actually to start teaching the class rather than to sit 
back and to watch.” Another stated: “I knew for sure before I took 
this course that I was not going to be a teacher, but now I find myself 
seriously considering teaching as my career.” In like manner another 
stated: “This course has influenced my decision about teaching a 
great deal. At the beginning of the course I had a very dull outlook on 
teaching as a vocation; but after getting an inside look as to what really 
goes on inside the classroom I think I would enjoy teaching.” Another 
is more positive: “Before I enrolled in this course, I felt sorry for 
teachers: because children and adolescents are such problems. I always 
said if that was the last thing on earth left for me to do, I would never 
teach. However, since I’ve entered this course I can clearly see and 
understand the total functioning of teaching. I am going to enjoy 
teaching.” And still another states: “This course has taken a great 
deal of the dread out of my mind. I’ve always thought I would like 
to teach, but now I think I'll enjoy it considerably. I had always 
thought of teaching as a dull, hum-drum existence, but I have found 
that it can be quite interesting.” 

In the education of future teachers, as in the preparation of other 
pre-professional groups, the question of the value of certain materials, 
experiences, topics, and so forth, is questioned by. the student. It is 
sometimes difficult for the education teacher to convince his students 
with such statements as: “Well, just take my word for it,.you will 
need this information when you start teaching a class of your own.” 
This problem is somewhat relieved when students throughot their 
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preparation have contact with boys and girls in regular classroom 
situations. The idea was expressed many times in such statements as 
this: “I think you just have to see it. I read the textbook and other 
materials, but I had to see the class situations to really ‘catch on.’ ” 
Another statement also illustrates this: “I saw a unit method of 
teaching in actual practice with some of the desired results. I rec- 
ognized some value from a plan I had debunked as a whole before.” 
Another saw for himself a truth that the education teacher often pro- 
claims in vain when the lecture method alone is employed: “I 
realize that if I expect to be any kind of teacher, I must take more 
interest in my own school work so that I might have something to 
teach. If a teacher knows what he is talking about and has the ability 
to present it in an interesting way, then there will not be any ground 
for fear.” 

In our education courses we.always emphasize meeting the needs and 
interests of the secondary school boys and girls. In far too many in- 
stances real understanding for future teachers does not result. How- 
ever, after actually seeing how some of these problems are met, the 
sophomore education students understand far more than could other- 
wise be possible. This is illustrated by the statement of a student 
observer in an advanced journalism course. He explained: “There 
were many efforts in the advanced journalism course I observed to 
meet special needs. The teacher seemed to realize that each student 
is different from all the rest. She gave assignments on the newspaper 
to the ones that were interested in the specific type of story to be 
written whenever possible. She made it possible for a blind student 
to carry on work in the class without seeming to give him special help.” 
Another caught the vision of the effect of interest on learning when he 
concluded: “I found that as long as the students are interested in the 
work being done they are not tempted to be unruly and that they con- 
tribute more to the discussion. The students who want to attract 
attention seem to be the ones less interested in the class work.” 

The topic of individual differences came up again and again as the 
students reported: “I think it is very interesting to note how students 
of the same age differ so much in their maturity. For instance, I 
noticed a tall lanky boy and a short frail girl. However, the boy was 
much more childish in his ways than was the girl.” In another case 
the evaluator admitted surprise: “As a college student I have lost 
contact with high school students and have forgotten some of their 
emotions and opinions. At first it was a surprise to me to see the 
differences between high school and college students. It made me 
realize all the more that the high school serves pupils from all classes 
of envirenment, unlike the students at the college level. Several of 
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the students in my observation class were decidedly mature while 
others seemed hardly: old enough to get the full benefit of what they 
were learning. The high school students need much more direction 
and guidance than do students in college.” 

The general conclusions of the students were emphatic. Typical of 
many responses was the statement: “I believe that I learned more 
during the observation period about high school boys and girls than I 
have ever known before. The other times I was around them my mind 
was not centered on the individual as it was during the observation 
period.” “I found my observation period very interesting and helpful. 
It was the first time I had been in a class when I was observing and 
thinking from the teacher’s point of view.” “I saw in action some of 
the clever psychology of the teacher ...It was good insight into how 
some methods of handling students may be most effective.” 

More than four hundred sophomore students have responded to 
their experiences with early contact with children. Many have turned 
to teaching as a result of the experience. Others who feared teaching 
or were about to enter the profession with a phlegmatic attitude now 
view the experience with enthusiasm. This study has documented the 
improvement of attitudes toward teaching. It remains for other 
studies to show whether the early development of good attitudes 
produces better teachers. In the meantime let us assume that it may 
be possible to secure the values of general education and add to them 
the values of early contact with children. 
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WHO WILL CALL THE TUNES? 





H. W. STILWELL 
Superintendent of Schools 
Texarkana, Texas 





Several years ago before the School Administrators of the Nation, 
Dean Russell, discussing federal aid for education in the states, sup- 
ported the thesis that he who pays the fiddler calls the tune. Texas 
has seen its public schools progress steadily towards state regimenta- 
tion over a period of some twenty years, during which the state support 
of the public schools has increased to about three times what it was 
twenty years ago. It would be nearer an unbiased opinion to say, not 
that the public schools have been going towards regimentation, but 
rather that the local public schools of the state have been growing into 
a state system. What has been happening in Texas may be the pat- 
tern that the schools of the various states would follow with the be- 
ginning and thereafter the growth of federal support. 

This development into a state system is evident in the public school 
program of activities and studies, in the supervision on the state level, 
in the support of the schools by the state, and in the thinking on the 
part of some Texas school men of a state determined, state supported, 
state control of a guaranteed course for all Texas children. 

Twenty years ago Texas-schools depended upon local initiative, 
local ambitions, local determination, local support. When anyone 
stopped long enough to consider the relation of the state to its local 
school districts, he was likely to come up with the conclusion that 
schools were the responsibility of the various communities, and that 
the state gave some aid to the communities in a financial way to help 
them carry the load. One member of the Board of Education of the 
state said to this writer some fifteen years ago that the theory of state 
support in the minds of the framers of our State Constitution was 
without doubt that the citizens in the various school districts could and 
would furnish a building, and would haul up some wood and dig a 
well, buy some crayon, make such repairs as might be needed from 
time to time, and in all other ways probably meet all the needs of the 
school with the exception of pay for the tea¢her. The local citizens 
would even go as far as they could in paying the teacher, this Board 
member thought the constitution had in contemplation; and when the 
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citizens had gone thus far, then, he said, the framers of the constitution 
had in mind that the state would step in with a small donation to 
“Help the Communities with their Schools.” And so local school dis- 
tricts maintained schools, bad, indifferent, good. Children in some 
communities could be well prepared to enter colleges and universities. 
Other communities made no move to open the way for their children 
to higher education. Few if arly schools thought of preparing children 
to enter gainful occupation at once. 

But to maintain such preparation as old-time professors thought it 
necessary for boys and girls to have in order to enter college, the 
University of Texas set up an affiliation system, and began to super- 
vise, perhaps inspect would be a better word; and some schools were 
affiliated and others could not make the grade. Some of the other 
state institutions and most of the church and private colleges thought 
that the University of Texas derived too great a pulling power from 
this affiliation, and began to murmur against the dictation of the 
University, until finally a joint committee from several schools took 
over this responsibility. But the small schools and the country schools 
were still not given a chance for affiliation. The cry of democracy 
was raised, and the state itself set up its own committee on affiliation 
and accreditation with the avowed purpose of standardizing all schools 
and of bringing to all children a chance to go to school at home and at 
the end be prepared to enter the university of their choice. 

Much progress resulted. Schools in general did become better 
schools. But they also came to be much alike. They used the same 
text books. They met the same requirements for accreditation. They 
employed teachers trained in the same ideas of educational values and 
procedures. Local independence in educational thinking, aspiring, 
planning, and executing was reduced to a minimum of checking state 
requirements, meeting them or covering up the faults, and getting 
ready for state supervisors to visit. 

And state supervision grew apace. The State Department of Educa- 
tion twenty to thirty years ago was small in personnel, and met. few 
responsibilities in the public school system. But steady increase in 
personnel and steady increase in the assumption of responsibilities 
have brought about a very large department with multitudinous 
activities and varied responsibilities. State deputy superintendents 
have been introduced and now cover the state in ever watchful inquiry 
as to the activities of looal school men and. the condition of local school 
units, and of local school offerings. The reports which schools: must 
now make to the State Department cover almost every conceivable 
phase of schools, from sweeping the floors to the kinds of tests given in 
trigonometry and American history, from the temperature in the 
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rooms to the temper of the teachers, from the money in the bank to 
the various services bought for elementary or high school classes, for 
Negro or white pupils. It probably requires a good superintendent in 
a school too small to employ full time clerks from twenty-five to thirty- 
five days each year to make the various reports state supervision now 
calls for in Texas. 

Much good has doubtless come about from this growth of the in- 
fluence of the state in the various offerings of the schools and in the 
will of the state that all schools must be of the fine high standard 
which the state wants for all its pupils. And at the same time of the 
growth along these lines, state support of education has grown by 
tremendous strides. Today the state pays a per capita for public 
school children of $55, whereas twenty years ago it paid only $16. 
Equalization Aid has grown from a few hundred thousands to an an- 
nual twenty-two to twenty-five million. Local support of education 
too has been on the increase, and in somewhat like the same propor- 
tions as the increase in the state. But the thinking of men is chang- 
ing. Men in business, men in professions, men in government, even 
men in the schoolrooms themselves—all are coming to look upon 
education as the business of the state. The Constitution in Texas has 
always declared that the state should support its public schools for a 
period of not less than six months from the proceeds of its AVAILABLE 
SCHOOL FUND, and relying upon this declaration and the growing belief 
in the proposition that it is the responsibility of the state to educate 
its children, legislation has been secured to increase this AVAILABLE 
SCHOOL FUND to the proportions needed. If salaries of teachers are too 
low, reliance is no longer put upon the good sense and fair play of local 
districts to meet the situation, but the state by laws sets a salary and 
requires districts to meet it, and then gives the districts the money to 
pay the salaries. Some public men today are advancing the idea that 
economy for the state might be obtained by paying directly the 
salaries and cutting out the middleman. The thought today every- 
where is that Texas does not help its local districts meet their ex- 
penses and budgets, but that the local communities help Texas pay its 
bill for educating its children. There is even heard the proposition 
that local communities must not be permitted to go beyond what the 
state sets up for educational budgets in communities, but must restrict 
their efforts merely to helping the state according to their ability to 
pay the bill. It took a legal opinion of the Attorney General of Texas 
in the summer of 1947 for some of the more wealthy communities to be 
able to pay their teachers a higher wage than the state had prescribed. 

Does the power that pays the fiddler call the tunes? Will it result 
in national affairs, as it has come about in the affairs of the state of 
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Texas, that the support of public schools by the nation will begin on 
the theory that the national government is only helping the states 
where they need help, and end in the conviction that the schools of 
the nation are the concern and the responsibility primarily of the na- 
tional government? This paper makes no attempt to answer this 
query or to discuss it. The development and growth of a state system 
in Texas is merely made the basis for posing the query. 

Much good has resulted in Texas from the growth and development 
of the state system. Every boy and girl in the state, whether he lives 
in the wilds of Sabine or Rio Grande River bottoms or in the great 
cities of Dallas or San Antonio has a fully accredited and affiliated 
school to attend. They all have qualified teachers. They all have the 
best text books that can be bought, even though the expenditures 
yearly for textbooks take literally millions of dollars from the state. 
They all have the same athletic contests and recreations. Truly the 
state system has brought equality of opportunity to all. Who will say 
that is not good? 

But who that understands the tendencies today towards centraliza- 
tion and nationalization of all life in the United States, of industry and 
profession, of housing and travel, of investment and employment—who 
that looks upon and realizes all this does not have a question as to what 
is best in the long run? It is fine theory that the people control, even 
own all government, national, state, local; and that these people can 
use one arm of its government to collect and distribute revenues and 
still another to control its enterprises irrespective of what the first 
may desire. But who can escape the query as to whether in the end 
the man who pays the fiddler will not actually call the tunes? 














UNASSIGNED DUTIES OF A DEAN OF WOMEN 





IMOGENE BENTLEY 
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The first Dean of Women, appointed in 1833 and known as the Lady 
Principal of the Female Department of Oberlin College, must have 
been very grateful for the college catalogue of that year; for in the 
catalogue it was plainly stated that her duty was “to correct the habits 
and mould the female character.” It is very probable that since that 
time r xny Deans of Women, known by many different titles—among 
them Matrons, Wardens, Advisers, and Counselors—have longed for a 
college catalogue like the one at Oberlin College dated 1833. But there 
were no such catalogues; in fact there was nowhere for the Deans to 
go to find out just what their duties were. The story is told of one 
Dean of Women who, upon her appointment to the position soon after 
1900, went to the president of the college to ask for instruction concern- 
ing her work. The president quite frankly admitted that he did not 
know what her duties were. He sent her to the chairman of the board 
of trustees. When the Dean was admitted into the presence of the 
chairman, she said, “I am the new Dean of Women.” His answer, 
“The devil you are,” was sufficient for her to know that he had no 
more definite ideas about her work than she and the president had; so 
like many other Deans of Women before and after her she found her 
own way. id as 

There are not too many records of the work of the women who first 
served as Dean of Women; but a study of the history of the Confer- 
ences of Deans of Women held first in 1903, an organization that in 
1917 became the National Association of Deans of Women, reveals 
many interesting ideas about the duties of the Dean of Women. Her 
disciplinary function, her ornamental value as she worked directly 
with the women of the campus to give them social polish, her work 
concerning housing of students, her academic and administrative 
duties were all early recognized. But then, according to the records of 
the meetings of the Deans, as now, there was a general lack of knowl- 
edge and misconception on the part of the deans themselves as well as 
the public as to what a Dean of Women really does. iz 

However, today the Dean of Women herself, in nearly any college, is 
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well aware that her assigned duties, those duties assigned by the 
president either by direct statement or implication, are two. 

The first of these duties is that she serve the women of the college 
as a counselor, guide, or wise friend. Counseling is the major respon- 
sibility of the Dean of Women; in amount of time spent, this duty is 
far above all others. The problems which the college women bring to 
the Dean range from physical and emotional problems to intellectual 
and spiritual problems with every kind of complex problem in be- 
tween. The guidance work that a Dean does is usually divided into 
academic, vocational, social, physical, and moral guidance; yet actually 
it is impossible to separate counseling into such distinct divisions. For 
in doing academic guidance, the Dean, in counseling with a student to 
discover why her grades are low, may find that the student has not 
been attending classes regularly; when the Dean reminds the girl that 
it is her responsibility to attend classes, the counseling has left the 
academic division and gone over into the moral division. Further 
along in the interview, the girl may admit that she is not getting 
enough sleep, that the girls in her sorority house do not go to bed until 
very late; the counseling then becomes physical guidance. The coun- 
seling that a Dean of Women does is broad in scope for it includes 
_ dealing with the women of the campus in private interviews, through 
group meeting, and with campus leaders; in addition it includes coun- 
seling with the student’s parents, teachers, house mothers, college doc- 
tors, and everyone else with whom the Dean deals in her effort to help 
the student. In helping the student solve her problems, the Dean is 
expected to be an expert in personal problems, education, ethics, 
religion, finance—a counselor, a pseudo-mother, a friend, a guide, a 
confessor, a consultant, an editor of Vogue and Charm, another Emily 
Post, a second Dorothy Dix, and a Mrs. Anthony. In spite of the great 
demand the counseling work makes on the Dean, in all probability be- 
cause of it, the Dean realizes fully that counseling is her first and most 
important duty; it is not surprising that this duty is assigned. It is, 
furthermore, the work that provides the most personal contact with 
students, and for this reason it is perhaps the phase of work that gives 
the Dean her greatest satisfaction. 

The second assigned duty of the Dean of Women is administrative; 
her work in policy-making is a well-recognized function. As a college 
increases in size and as the Dean’s work grows in importance, she finds 
that more and more of her time is spent in conference with other ad- 
ministrative officers, committee work, and in council meetings. The 
administrative work that a Dean does by its very nature is not and 
cannot be as broad and varied in scope as the counseling work; but it 
is, nevertheless, important. These two assigned duties alone would 
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make it impossible for there to be many, if any, dull moments in 
the life of a Dean. 

In addition to these assigned duties, the Dean of Women is also 
aware of the fact that she has other duties not assigned and seldom if 
ever recognized as a part of her work. These unassigned duties are 
largely what the Dean makes them; she assumes them and does them 
according to her capability, personality, techniques, interest, and 
vision. The duties are wide and varied, and their nature depends more 
upon the individual Dean than upon anything else. Many of the un- 
assigned duties a Dean does might normally fall to the lot of other 
administrative officers, but they become the responsibility of the Dean 
of Women because it appears to her and to others that she is particular- 
ly suited for the work. 

For example, there is no reason why the Dean should find herself 
the chief liaison officer on the campus except that she may be more 
tactful, she knows the situation better than any other staff member, 
and the work needs to be done; therefore, she is called upon to assume 
the role of a liaison agent, and she answers the call. One Dean of 
Women has described her occupation as that of “harmony-maker.” 

The liaison work which a Dean does between students and faculty 
members is generally done at the request of a student who believes 
there is a personal conflict between her and one of her teachers; this 
type of work becomes in its final analysis an intercession in behalf of 
the student whose class absences have been too frequent or whose 
grade, she feels, has not been just. The work of the liaison officer with 
a faculty member can and often does become an unofficial act, for the 
Dean discards her administrative role and talks to the teacher as a 
friend. In like manner, the Dean may find herself doing another kind 
of liaison work with members of the faculty, a type of unofficial dis- 
cipline work with faculty members, done at the request of a student 
who has confided to the Dean that a certain teacher of hers is becom- 
ing entirely too interested in her and that the interest is not a teacher- 
student interest. It is not difficult generally for the Dean, in all con- : 
fidence, to make a staff member understand that a teacher-student 
relationship should be maintained always if he wishes to succeed pro- 
fessionally, nor is it necessary for the Dean to lose a friend; more often 
she makes a friend of the teacher and saves the college from an em- 
barrassing situation. 

Another phase of the liaison work is that which the Dean does to 
bring the faculty and the administration closer together so that there 
will be free cooperation in any undertaking. This is not a difficult 
task if the Dean was wise enough to conclude early in her career that 
she should be a “teaching dean” so that she could keep the teachers’ 
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point of view and so that they could look upon her as one of their own. 
To such a Dean it is not uncommon for members of the teaching staff 
to say, “You are a part of the administration; why don’t you tell the 
president that we’d like to have it this way.” ° 

As a part of the modern trend toward community service and educa- 
tion, public relations activities, another division of the Dean’s liaison 
duties, are becoming more and more important as the Dean’s respon- 
sibility. In many instances, the Dean has probably awakened with a 
start to find herself the chief public relations person on the faculty; 
as such, it is her duty to sell the college to the community in particular 
and to the public in general. This she does by working with various 
social, civic, and professional groups, by doing club work, church work, 
civic work, educational work, by always belonging to at least one 
women’s club, teaching a class in the Sunday School, belonging to the 
Chamber of Commerce, working with the Red Cross, belonging to her 
local, state, and national organizations, and visiting high schools and 
colleges in the role of a guidance expert. 

Not only does the Dean recognize one of her unassigned duties as 
that of belonging to and working in numerous civic, professional, and 
service organizations, but she also recognizes the fact that people con- 
sider her a leader; therefore, she serves as an officer of the various 
groups whenever she is called upon to do so. In connection with her 
work with the general public and her leadership work, it is logical 
that the Dean will do public speaking. If she is any kind of public 
speaker at all, her invitations will be numerous, and'she will find her- 
self addressing every kind of group varying from a graduating class 
to the state meeting of the morticians; included will be high school 
assemblies, Parent-Teacher Organizations, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, 
Civitan, Salesmanship, Optimist Clubs, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Delta Kappa Gamma, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, women’s study clubs, church groups, and every kind of 
campus organization. From necessity if not choice, a Dean of Women 
will do much public speaking. 

In addition to being a liaison officer, a leader, and a speaker, the 
Dean, because of her unassigned duties, is also a social arbitrator. One 
Dean often remarks that so far as she is concerned the first require- 
ment of a Dean is that she know how to sip and pour tea. The teas, 
luncheons, dinners, and weddings to which a Dean is invited are so 
numerous that she finds herself head over heels in debt socially at 
least once every month. In order to meet her social obligations, she 
needs, plus her regular salary, a retinue of servants and a home the 
like of which she could never afford. In addition to her own social 
duties and her social activities directly related to student life, she is 
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also the undesignated official hostess for the college, and as such, she 
assumes responsibility for visiting dignitaries, ex-students, ex-faculty 
members, parents of students, prospective students, and other visitors. 
It is not strange that the Dean of Women, therefore, becomes the social 
example on the campus and sets the social tone by her actions, her 
dress, her general demeanor. 

From the Dean’s work as social arbitrator, it is only a short distance 
to her work as the number one diplomat of the college. There are 
those who would term her the college politician, but they are the 
people who do not understand how she must work. In her political 
activities, the Dean must always be a diplomat; never can she ask for 
votes outright or try to persuade by an obvious method. She must 
always convince others by indirect methods and devious means that 
such a person or such an action would be the best for the college. Be- 
ing a diplomat, the Dean has to forget much that she knows she knows, 
be careful what she tells and how she tells it. 

The Dean who is a diplomat and who also has a listening ear and an 
understanding heart may become, without any effort on her part to do 
so, an unofficial sponsor of student activities. Any business that 
comes under the heading of nobody’s business becomes the Dean’s; for 
example, when the student group working on the Water Carnival, the 
Varsity Show, or the Homecoming Parade finds itself in difficulty with 
the director of the activity, the custodian of the building, the date of 
production, the budget designated, when they, as they say, have “to 
blow off steam,” they go to the Dean of Women. The students expect 
her to listen and to offer suggestion for ways out of the difficulty. The 
Dean’s difficulty here is not in helping the students with their activity, 
but it is in keeping the grateful students from showing their apprecia- 
tion by listing her name as adviser on every program. 

Like the students who need help, some faculty members, men and 
‘women, also turn to the Dean in their difficulty. Perhaps they reason 
that if a Dean can help college students with their problems, she can 
help faculty members, too. The young faculty member in the midst 
of her first hectic love affair has to talk to someone, and the Dean, it 
seems to her, is the logical person. She and others like her make the 
TDean a mother-confessor without benefit of the church. Love affairs, 
financial worries, professional problems, marital difficulties are only 
some of the many things faculty members bring to a Dean of Women; 
they are not seeking her advice so much as they are seeking someone 
who will listen while they think and talk through their problems. 

Another very real but unassigned duty of the Dean is that of self-im- 
~rovement. She knows that to. be equal to her many roles she must 
be prepared. Lectures, concerts, work shops, books, magazines, travel- 
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ing are an important part of her life, though she has little time for them 
except on week-end holidays and longer vacations. 

If being able to adjust to different situations can be used as proof 
that a person is educated; any successful Dean may rightfully claim 
the distinction of being an educated person. Her life and work call 
for constant adjustment. There is no way for her to be prepared for 
her day’s work; the element of surprise, the unknown quantity in the 
human equation, makes it impossible for the Dean to anticipate her 
activity for any day. But like her days, her duties are varied and are 
never monotonous. Her duties are as unique as her personality. Her 
position is an interesting, challenging one, and her work, assigned or 
unassigned, is what she makes it. 





ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF 


Dr. T. Ross Fink has been chosen to succeed Dr. J. E. Windrow as 
Director of the Demonstration School. Dr. Fink is a native of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He has taken graduate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Cornell University, and at Teachers College. He holds the 
doctorate from the University of North Carolina. 


Dr. William A. Fitzgerald is the new Director of the Library School. 
Dr. Fitzgerald was formerly professor of science at Villanova College. 
He is a graduate of Boston College, has a degree in Library Science 
from Columbia University, and the Ph.D. from Fordham. 


Dr. William J. Griffin became Associate Professor in the English 
Department at the opening of the fall quarter. His advanced degree is 
from the University of lowa, and his thesis dealt with Censorship Dur- 
ing the Elizabethan Period. Dr. Griffin has spent a considerable period 
of time in South America and his latest professional interests have 
been in Latin-American literature. He comes to Peabody from the 
Illinois State Normal University. 


Miss Edna Lewis became Director of Public Health Nursing at the 
opening of the fall quarter. She formerly taught in Peabody, leaving 
in 1941. Since that time she has been head of the Department of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing at Loyola University. 


Professor Donald D. Johnson is now on the staff of the Department 
of Music. Mr. Johnson is a graduate of Teachers College, Columbia 
University from which he holds the Master’s degree. 





SOME SUGGESTED CURRICULUM CHANGES 





Cc. H. THURMAN 
Professor of Education 
East Texas State Teachers College 





The first high school in this country was established in 1821; by 1870, 
80,000 youth were in attendance. Within the lifetime of many Amer- 
ican citizens who are still living, that comparatively small enrollment 
has grown to almost 7,000,000, an increase of nearly eighty-seven to 
one. 

It is generally conceded that the principal function of the American 
high schools of today is to help to develop those millions of boys and 
girls enrolled in them into well-rounded, useful citizens of a demo- 
cracy; and that with the phenomenal influx of youth into the high 
schools, curriculum problems have become more and more complicated. 
Adjusting the curriculum to meet adequately the physical, emotional, 
moral, social, and spiritual needs of seven million adolescent boys and 
girls obviously becomes a national problem of first rank. 

Every school year sees approximately 300,000 high school graduates 
enter college or university; but that number represents only a small 
percentage of the total number that the high schools enroll each year. 
It is a known fact that three out of every four American colleges and 
universities show preference to those high school graduates who have 
taken academic or college-preparatory courses; hence it is reasonable 
that the content of high school curriculums should be definitely in- 
fluenced by college entrance requirements. What shall be done for 
those thousands of our youth who never enter college? Shall they be 
compelled to adjust their lives to a ready-made, cut-and-dried curricu- 
lum, or shall serious attempts be made to adjust the high school 
curriculum to their present and future needs? 

Assuming the truth of the statement that the development of a 
democratic citizenship is the paramount obligation and responsibility 
of the high school, it is the studied opinion of the present writer that 
the following conclusions seem to be justifiable: 


1. That the great flood of pupils now attending high school presupposes that 
there shall be an increasing number of slow-learning students, and an 
increasing number and variety of interests. 

2. That in this age of the machine, it would be foolish to attempt to divorce 
the classical from the vocational. 


[91] 
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. That if the old academic curriculum is closely adhered to, the spring will 


be dried up at its source. 


. That chief emphasis should be placed upon humanizing results attained, 


rather than upon academic goals achieved. 


. That the core-experience curriculum dynamically conceived and executed, 


is to be preferred to all other types for our high school youth. 


. That public high schools should continue the trend away from the purely 


academic subjects, via, English, Latin, history and mathematics, and 
should offer an increasingly wider scope of elective subjects. 


.-That the practicability of redefining the classics be considered. 
. That continued study be made of adolescent youth; of their capacities, 


their abilities, their limitations, and their vocational interests, with a 
view to constant curriculum revision, construction, and reconstruction. 


. That college entrance requirements be liberalized to the end that an in- 


creasing number of American youth may be encouraged to complete 
the high school course. 


. That the high schools should continue the trend away from the old-time 


course of study toward the use of documentary teaching aids. 


. That there does exist a body of minimum essentials, but that those es- 


sentials do not necessarily apply to all youth alike. 


. That the high schools would be improved by revising their curriculums to 


meet the immediate and future needs of that vast number of boys and 
girls who will not go to college. 


Growing out of the conclusions as stated above, the present writer 
offers the following recommendations: 


1. 


That there be required in each high school a maximum of three years of 
English, with provision for a fourth, or even a fifth year wherever it is 
needed, provided facilities are available. 


. That instead of the fourth year of English, provision be made for a year 


in any subjectfield in which the student might be interested; for example, 
agriculture, business, homemaking, journalism, music, radio, social work, 
—each of which should be a full-year course. 


. That in no event, should a pupil be permitted to drop back and start all 


over in a new field of interest. For instance, if he should drop out of 
English at the end of the third year, he should be permitted to take up 
only such courses as might pertain to his special field of interest. 


. That no more than two years of mathematics, including general mathe- 


matics, be required; but that four or five years of that subject be provided 
for those pupils who might be specially interested, or for those pupils who 
are planning to enter trades or professions whose basic subject is mathe- 
matics. 


. That instead of additional mathematics, the pupil be permittéd to con- 


tinue work in his special field of interest. 


. That not more than three years of social science be required, but that 


four or even five years be provided for those pupils who might be 
specially interested. 


. That the traditional sequence of history offerings be rearranged, so 


that history and civics may be taught psychologically rather than chrono- 
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logically. The following order is suggested: American History, Commun- 
ity Civics, Modern History, and Ancient History. 


In conclusion, it seems to the writer that the introduction of the 
foregoing changes might reasonably be expected to result in the im- 
provement of the immediate interests of our youth and of their plans 
for adult life. 
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A PREACHER IN A COLLEGE TOWN 





M. NORVEL YOUNG 
Broadway Church of Christ 
Lubbock 





John R. Mott is credited with making the statement: “If I had my 
life to live over again, as I see opportunity today, I should wish to 
plant myself alongside one of our modern state universities. It is here 
that the Christian leader of today finds his largest opportunity to in- 
fluence the lives and characters of the men and women who are to 
lead our American life tomorrow.” A preacher in a college town has 
the usual duties and opportunities in regard to his local congregation, 
but he has a unique opportunity to influence the students of the college 
community. 

In view of this significant aspect of his work the minister in a college 
church should be a man with good academic training in the arts and 
sciences as well as a man who has been well trained in the Bible. In- 
cluding the faculty his hearers will be those who are spending a large 
amount of their time studying the arts and sciences. If he is going to 
command their respect and challenge them to think in the field of 
religion he must show them that he has a grasp of the fundamental 
principles in their fields. Unless he can gain and hold the respect of 
the college community he cannot hope to influence them greatly. 

Let us notice the duties of the preacher in the college church. The 
primary responsibility which he has toward the college element in the 
congregation is to preach to them. All of his other work must revolve 
around this central obligation. For twenty-five or thirty minutes each 
Sunday morning he has their attention. With a somewhat smaller 
number he has this privilege of directing their thinking again on Sun- 
day evening and perhaps at a mid-week service. If the college is large 
he may well have two hundred students on Sunday morning, one 
hundred Sunday evening, and at the mid-week service. Estimating 
thirty minutes at each service the preacher has two hundred student 
hours under his preaching each week. No other person outside of the 
faculty of the college has such an entrance into the minds of these 


young people. 


*Lawrence H. Wharton, Guideposts For Youth, Richmond. Virginia, John 
Knox Press, 1943, p. iii. 
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If the preacher does his task well in the pulpit he will be guiding the 
students through an educational process that will lead them to wor- 
ship God and sacrificially serve their fellow man. The college young 
people are being given the tools of knowledge which can be used either 
for their selfish interest and to the detriment of society or unselfishly 
for the great betterment of society. The preacher through religion can 
touch the spring which will make the trained individual want to do 
what he is taught is right and eschew the wrong. In state colleges 
where religion cannot be taught by the faculty the minister of the 
college church has an unusual opportunity to fill a gap in the complete 
education of the student. Good preaching is closely akin to good 
teaching. 

Next to the pulpit the minister has an opening through special classes 
designed to meet the needs of the students. These classes usually meet 
once a week at some time that will fit into the college schedule with a 
minimum of conflicts. Courses in “Marriage and the Christian home,” 
“Practical Spiritual Problems of Young,” and various short courses in 
portions of the Bible are popular with such classes. Through these 
classes the minister has the opportunity to become better acquainted 
with individual students and quite frequently this leads to personal 
counseling later. In some state institutions it is possible for the 
preacher to teach two or three courses in the Bible or in Church His- 
tory for credit. Usually these courses are a part of the curriculum of 
the college and receive full credit, but a note is placed in the catalogue 
explaining that the church bears all the expense jn connection with the 
courses. The courses are elective.* If the number of classes is large 
an associate minister may have to assume a large part of the teaching 
load, but the minister still is provided an opportunity to lecture at in- 
tervals and to vitally influence the students. 

' These pulpit and classroom contacts lead to another service to these 
students, personal counseling. Norman Vincent Peale in his recent book 
A Guide to Confident Living has emphasized this phase of the minis- 
ter’s task. Quoting a physician he writes: “In a certain sense minis- 
ters are also doctors. This is to say, they are physicians of, the soul and 
it is often the troubles of the soul that make us sick in mind and spirit 
and sometimes in the body as well.”* Karl Stolz in The Church and 
Psychotherapy has stressed the same part of the minister’s work. Col- 
lege students often feel freer in discussing their personal problems 


* Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico are three states that allow this tvpe of 
program. At Texas Technological College in Lubbock, Texas, the college church 
where I serve provided five courses and more than one hundred students en- 
rolled. A total of twelve semester hours is allowed. 


*Norman Vincent Peale, A Guide to Confident Living, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1948, p. 25 
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with someone off the campus and yet someone who is well acquainted 
with the college life. The minister who shows himself interested in the 
problems of the student will have many young men and women beat- 
ing a path to the door of his study. He has a tremendous responsibility 
and a glorious entree into the very souls of the leaders of tomorrow. 

But there are students who need the friendship and advice of the 
preacher who will not seek him out. He must go on the campus and 
make it a point to get acquainted with them. He must never intrude. 
He can only invite their confidence. He has no authority in the school, 
but neither is he burdened with the responsibility that goes with such 
authority. He will find many friends among the faculty and adminis- 
tration. Often he can be of assistance to them in helping some delin- 
quent student. He should make it a point to gain their respect at the 
outset and to maintain that confidence by co-operating as much as 
possible. He can help exemplify the place of religion on a college 
campus by speaking in chapel or appearing on the program at gradua- 
tion exercises. Usually the college will have a religious emphasis 
week and the minister can assist the administration by helping obtain 
the best talent available for lectures during that week. The whole 
atmosphere of the campus can be changed by favorable recognition of 
high religious values at intervals during the school year. The local 
preacher can quietly but effectively work toward such recognition. 

Of course there are some dangers inherent in the college church. 
For one thing the preacher may be so influenced by the presence of 
well-trained faculty members that he will preach to them instead of to 
the students and to the average member. Usually the preacher will be 
able to express himself on secular matters through civic clubs and 
study groups where he will be in company with many of the faculty. 
When he enters the pulpit he has an obligation to address himself to 
the deepest spiritual needs of all the congregation. He must resist the 
temptation to deliver academic lectures dealing with specialized fields 
of study which may excite the admiration of a few faculty members, 
but will leave his essential task untouched. 

Again, although good preaching is closely akin to good teaching, the 
college minister must remember that his is a peculiar assignment. He 
is not to become just an ex officio member of the faculty or a roving 
ambassador of good relations for the church or the school. He is a min- 
ister of Christ and his deep spiritual fervor should permeate every 
phase of his work. 

The rewards of such work well done are numerous, As more educa- 
tors are coming to appreciate the part which religion should plav in 
the education of the complete individual, the college preacher enjoys 
an increasing respect from his teaching colleagues..The greatest re- 
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ward is found in the lives of the students who have been helped by his 
efforts. Lawrence Wharton, a young preacher who served fifteen years 
at a congregation adjacent to the campus of the University of Texas, 
received at his death this tribute from the students. 

“We knew him as a leader who guided us into high places of life; 
we remember those sincere, human, heart-lifting talks that he made 
now and then in our Sunday-school classes and our evening meetings. 
As we enter the church auditorium now we cannot shake from our eyes 
the beloved vision of him in the pulpit; his words again stir our souls, 
urging us to finer living. Each of us has felt the impact of his personal- 
ity and the strengthening quality of his spiritual leadership. Many of 
us have been led to find God through him.’* 


To serve a college community in such a way as to deserve a tribute 
like this would be a rich reward indeed. 


*Lawrence H. Wharton, op. cit., p. iii. 











EARMARKS OF ADEQUACY IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





PENDLETON MITCHELL 
Director, Schoolhouse Planning 
Georgia State Department of Education 





Earmark: Mark of identification 
Adequacy: Sufficiency for a purpose 


Adequacy in school buildings must be determined by the purposes 
for which the building is erected, and can be measured only in terms of 
purpose-fulfillment. The degree to which purposes may be translated 
into the schoolhouse depends upon the competency of the administra- 
tion to effect the translation, and upon the financial ability required to 


support it. Adequacy in school buildings, therefore, presupposes at 
least three other “adequacies”: 


Adequacy in the conception and planning of the total school program, in 
terms of a stated philosophy which indicates the degree to which that program 
shall recognize and meet the needs and interests of the people whom it serves. 


In other words, it is necessary to determine what is to go on in the school 
building. 


Adequacy in administrative intelligence and leadership to put the planned 
program into operation. 
Adequacy in financial support. 


The identification of those things in a school building which indicate 
“sufficiency for a purpose” entails a lengthy and perhaps inexhaustible 
list. Assuming, for the design of this discussion, that there exists some 
agreement regarding the purposes of education—or of the total, 
planned, school program—the following earmarks are suggested. 

The school is located near enough to the people whom it serves that 
they are not tired upon arrival, whether on foot or by bus. It is in a 
favored residential section, remote from sources of obnoxious odors 
and noises, and from traffic hazards. The site is large enough to allow 
for enlargements of the building in the event of increased enrollment 
or the creation of new demands. There is space for play and activities 
that depend upon freedom of movement for individuals and groups. It 
is suggested that for the elementary school site there should be a 
minimum of five acres plus one acre for each one hundred pupils in 


the school; for the high school, ten acres, plus one acre for each one 
hundred pupils.’ 


These specifications and others used in the article are drawn from Guide 
for Planning School Plants, National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
WwW 


. D. McClurkin, Secretary, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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Driveways provide easy access to entrances, separately for passenger 
cars and for service deliveries. No driveway traverses the line of stu- 
dent traffic. 

One should be able to take for granted structural adequacy. Honest, 
competent architects and contractors will have assured that adequacy. 
One can see earmarks of inadequacy, however, in buildings which have 
cracks and leaning walls because of faulty foundations and imperfect 
tying of structural members. Sagging roofs, falling ceilings, and the 
like are only too prevalent in many school buildings now in use. 

The body of the child, as shown by tragic tests, is not fire-resistive. 
If the child is to be sent to a school building of more than one story, 
corridors and stairways should be of fire-resistive material and should 
be so constructed as to provide quick and easy access to building exits. 
Fire alarms that work, and fire extinguishers that show a record of 
frequent, periodical inspection should be in evidence. Exit doors, to be 
safe, are equipped with panic hardware and are kept in working order. 

Indoor sanitary drinking fountains are provided to supply all the 
pure, tested water that is desired. At least one such fountain should be 
on each floor of the building, and there should not be less than one for 
each seventy-five pupils. Children can get to these fountains comfort- 
ably and without climbing up them or standing on a box or platform. 
Heights recommended for fountains are from twenty-four inches for 
kindergarten and primary children up to thirty-six inches for high 
school students. 

Furniture throughout the building is appropriate for or adjustable 
to the physical needs of the users. Water closets for kindergarten and 
primary children are of ten-inch rim height; for upper grades and sec- 
ondary school, thirteen inches. Lavatories are twenty-five inches and 
thirty inches in height for the two groups. Furnishings of classrooms, 
library, lunchroom, and other areas are similarly graded to the needs 
of individuals. Movable chairs and tables, desk-chairs, or combination 
units are chosen so that the seated pupil may rest his feet solidly upon 
the floor and have a slight clearance of leg at the seat level edge. 

Bus unloading may increase the number of toilet fixtures needed. 
There should be a minimum of one (indoor, flush) toilet for each 
thirty-five elementary girls; one for each forty-five high school girls; 
one toilet for each seventy-five to one hundred boys, and one urinal for 
each thirty boys. One lavatory should be provided for each fifty pupils. 
Toilets for children five to seven years of age should preferably be 
connected to their classrooms. 

Gang and common shower rooms are satisfactory for boys, with one 
shower head for each four in the class. There should be some separate 
stalls in the shower room for the girls. 


The present, developing school program requires more floor space 
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in classrooms than was formerly considered satisfactory. Thirty to 
forty square feet for the elementary pupil and twenty-five square feet 
for the high school pupil are recommended for effectively planned 
programs. 

Pupil wardrobes for elementary children, and lockers which may be 
provided in the corridors or in alcoves for high school students, should 
be provided for cloaks, books, and other materials. Storage cabinets 
are essential for teachers’ supplies and for pupil materials. Shelves, 
bookcases, and cabinets are provided for both teacher and pupil use. 
Bulletin board space, tack board, a reasonable expanse of chalk board, 
and electric outlets for teaching aids, are included in the adequately 
planned classroom. 

Storage space for the janitor’s supplies and building supplies is con- 
veniently located for use. Areas under stairways and in toilet rooms 
are never used for such purpose. The only fit use for basement areas is 
for building service. 

Attractiveness of the entire school plant is an essential earmark, 
needed to insure pleasant and healthful living. Finishes of the ceilings, 
walls, floors, and furnishings are light, but nonglaring. Daylight con- 
trol, usually sought through the use of window shades, should ideally 
require little attention of teachers and pupils. If shades are used they 
should be of the type that roll from the center of the window so that 
the best light, which comes from the top of the window, will not be 
lost. Window glass should be flush with the ceiling—or never more 
than six inches below it. For most visual tasks, an intensity of from 
twenty- to forty-foot candles of light, secured from either natural or 
artificial light, or a combination of the two, should be satisfactory. Of 
more importance than greatly increased intensities is the securing of 
balanced brightness in the room—which means an even diffusion of 
the direct and reflected light and the elimination of strong contrasts. 
The light finish of ceiling, walls, floors, and furniture is essential to 
secure this balance. 

Breeze deflectors, open transoms or vents, outlets for foul air, all 
contribute to comfort in air movement where mechanical ventilation is 
not provided. Evidence of proper heating in cold seasons can be seen 
in the absence of a need for excessive clothing and in the physical 
alertness and comfort of the occupants. If direct source heaters are 
used, provision is made to protect pupils from contact burns by jackets 
or shields. 

Flexibility in the planned utilization of the building is indicated by 
the presence of some area adaptable to multiple use; by the inter- 
changeable character of lockers, cabinets, etc.; by the absence of 
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plumbing and other fixtures in the end walls of instructional rooms, 
or other construction which would make remodeling expensive. 

Materials used in the construction of the building, particularly of 
walls and floors, are those most easy to maintain and keep clean but 
which at the same time are durable, economical, and best serve the 
educational purposes of the building. 

Adequacy of the school plant which housés a modern program gives 
consideration to the need for rooms to be used for guidance and coun- 
seling, for homemaking, art, music, physical education, dramatics, as- 
semblies, lunch, shops, recreation, and other curricular activities. Ad- 
ministrative offices and areas are located prominently to be accessible 
to the public. 

Those spaces in the building which are to be used by the community 
should be conveniently located near ample parking areas for auto- 
mobiles. The auditorium, gymnasium, library, lunchroom, and offices— 
all of which could be effectively put to community uses—should be on 
the ground floor of the building. Elementary classrooms should also be 
on the first floor level. 

No one school building can be checked for earmarks of adequacy ex- 
cept in terms of what is planned as the program to be carried out in 
that specific building. Provisions for the safety, health, comfort, and en- 
joyment of the people who use the building, however, are universally 
desirable in a good school program, and it is for those provisions that 
the suggested earmarks have been given. 

Finally, to make sure that the building is adequate, it is necessary 
at all times to look upon-it as one of the instruments to be used for 
educational purposes, an instrument which in itself offers both sub- 
ject matter to be used for instruction and also functicnal facilities to 
promote the active processes of learning, and of wholesome living. 








CAVU 


(A SALUTE TO THOSE GRADUATING FROM COLLEGE) 





CHARLES L. ANSPACH 
President, Central Michigan College of Education 
Mt. Pleasant 





During the last war the term CAVU was born. The first letter of 
each word in the phrase “Ceiling and Visibility Unlimited” is used, 
forming the combination CAVU. The first time one hears it, he finds 
nothing unusual in the word; but if memory is given its freedom, he - 
recalls a multitude of happenings from the last war, with the anguish 
and heartbreaks accompanying these events; and then suddenly the 
significance of CAVU flashes across the sky of one’s imagination. Out 
of the darkness, discouragement, and despair, there comes the promise 
of unlimited visibility and a ceiling without limitation. When one is in 
the thick of the storm, the flash which brings the word is most wel- 
come. There is more than the dramatic in such an experience; there 
is a renewal of purpose and unexpressed gratitude for another chance. 

As the aviator assigns an important place to the term CAVJU, so all 
of us who walk the earth in pursuit of the ordinary, not the spectacular, 
need also to recognize the significance of the term. Each year colleges 
and universities all over the world graduate thousands of young men 
and young women who are equipped with tools with which they are 
supposed to do at least three things: —first, cut out, construct, recon- 
struct, and thereby create a better world; second, earn the equivalent 
of a decent and adequate living; and, third, discover the secrets and 
repossess the knowns of life in such a manner as to find beauty, truth, 
and righteousness. This is a large assignment, and many there are who 
start out bravely and enthusiastically, but who fall by the wayside 
when the conditions of travel become éxtremely difficult and frequent- 
ly almost intolerable. To these CAVU gives new hope and new life, for 
the knowledge that the present darkness will soon give way to light 
helps to strengthen stumbling and faltering feet. 

In developing visibility unlimited, I propose four points, all of them 
fitting properly into our phrase. 

First: “And”, or life’s dimension of height. The “ands” of life are 
the altimeters which measure the height to which we climb. It seems 
peculiar that we must forever remind ourselves that our progress is a 
composite of “ands”. As the aviator climbs to amazing heights because 
of a series of “ands”, so we rise in life, not alone but with and by the 
help of others. 
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* Frequently the research scientist has been ridiculed, for he is sup- 
posed to discover more and more about less and less, but if one breaks 
down into understandable elements the great discoveries and inven- 
tions of the world, one is amazed to find that the whole is an integra- 
tion of the minute. Perhaps the names of those who have labored are 
forgotten, but their contributions, minor though they be, continue to 
bless. 

Turn a few pages of history with me and recall the early days of our 
nation. Truly we are a free people today because of the “ands”—sturdy 
ancestors, and self-sacrifice, and hard labor, and integrity, and “blood 
and sweat and tears”. Platitudes, you say. Perhaps. But their deeds are 
too deeply engraved in our national history to be pushed lightly aside. 
Our ancestors paid a great price for this country of ours. We possess 
it because of the “ands”. 

Now turn if you will to the present. Many of you have had the 
thrilling experience of looking out over New York City from the top 
of the Empire State Building. As one stands there he is not alone, for 
he is surrounded by the spirits of men now silent who designed, toiled 
and constructed. A great monument to the engineering skill and in- 
genuity of men, but I would also remind you it stands also as a tribute 
to the ability of men to cooperate with the spirit of the “ands”. 

It is rather trite to say that the world has lost the significance of the 
“and” and to say that it must recover that spirit again if we would 
have a world in which we can live. Commonplace though the state- 
ment is, its truth cannot be denied. Frequently we become lost in the 
complexity of life and do not recognize the simplicity of things. Today 
we are concerned with international affairs, and rightly so, but before 
we can understand others far from home, it is necessary to understand 
and appreciate others at home. 

The height of life is measured by the “ands”. 

Second: Vision, or life’s dimension of breadth. Vision includes the 
ability to see beyond the immediate, the ability to put old items into 
new combinations, the ability to see new relationships, and to see 
possibilities beyond the known. Vision does not discount work and 
effort. Clare Booth Luce is right in her statement when she says: “In 
the final analysis, there is no other solution to a man’s problems, even 
in the year 1947, but the day’s honest work, the day’s honest decisions, 
the day’s generous utterance, and the day’s good deed.” Life must be 
earned by hard work, and frequently by mistakes. 

Just recently, while traveling up a stream in Canada, one of my 
friends, looking toward a fine stand of timber, remarked that the old 
principle in economics, “That time, place and utility determine value” 
certainly applied to the lumbering industry in the region through 
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which we were traveling. Another member of the party agreed, but 
added that time, place, and utility didn’t always determine value or 
suggest progress, for frequently vision and courage were equally im- 
portant and significant in determining values and bringing about pro- 
gress. We can recall many examples of progress which were brought 
about because some individual overcame the interferences and the 
obstacles. As an example, flying blind today is possible because in- 
dividuals have dared to carry experiments into the unknown, with the 
result that ceilings have been lifted. Persons with visions are forever 
bringing into time, regardless of place, discoveries which are the chil- 
dren of their creative minds. These investigators increase the breadth 
of life. 

The breadth of life is measured by one’s vision. , 

Third: Unlimited, or life’s dimension of depth. We quite often hear 
our friends measure a life by referring to its depth. We pass comment 
on a person by saying he has no depth. Some time ago, a friend used 
the dimension of depth in another way. He referred to the death of a 
young man by saying, “You know, he was young, but he lived deeply. 
His going is unfortunate, but you know, there is a depth to life as well 
as a length.” And so there is, and that depth is measured by the un- 
limited. 

The unlimited means that a life cannot and must not be bound down 

or limited to the selfish. Charles E. Wilson stated it accurately when 
he said, “The most important post-war problem is to get every citizen 
to realize that he ought to be ready and willing, through education, 
experience, and work, to make a social contribution in proportion to 
the social reward he expects to receive. We should feel personally that 
we should make the effort, and not expect the government to look after 
us individually. We can have freedom and independence only when we 
qualify to look after ourselves.” It is necessary that we make a social 
contribution if we would increase the depth of life. 
‘Now the odd thing about our lives is the fact that we do not realize 
that life can be deepened if we link it to a cause that is greater and 
better than self. Helen Keller, in spite of handicaps, has achieved a 
depth of living attained by few. I quote her: “I have walked with peo- 
ple whose eyes are full of light, but who see nothing in sea or sky, 
nothing in city streets, nothing in books. It were better far to sail for- 
ever in the night of blindness with sense, and feeling, and mind, than 
to be content with the mere act of seeing. The only lightless dark is the 
night of darkness in ignorance and insensibility.” The last statement, I 
repeat, “The only lightless dark is the night of darkness in ignorance 
and insensibility.” 

In the search for the great cause we need not search the ends of the 
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universe. All we need do is look about us. There are thousands of 
great causes awaiting those who are not insensible to the immediate. 
John Burroughs has pointed out, “One of the hardest lessons we have 
to learn in this life, and one that many persons never learn, is to see 
the divine, the celestial, the pure, in the common, the near at hand— 
to see that heaven lies about us here in this world.” 

No generation of men has had such an opportunity as ours to labor 
for the right in the interest of mankind. “The fields are already white 
unto harvest.” In our labor for others we really find life by losing it 
and then discover with Tolstoy that, “We do not love people so much 
for the good they have done us as for the good we have done them.” 
This is a pearl of great price. 

The depth of life is measured by the unlimited manner in which it is 
expended. 

Fourth: Courage, or the crimson thread which binds together life’s 
dimensions. As the foundation stones of a building are bound by mor- 
tar, as the framework of a building is held together by nails and spikes, 
as an arch is locked by the keystone, so the “ands”, the vision and the 
unlimiteds are bound together in CAVU by the crimson thread of 
courage. 

Some there are who recognize their debt to the “ands”, to those who 
have helped them onward with their load; some there are who have 
looked into the promised land; some there are who have been con- 
cerned about the good of their fellowmen; but many there are who 
have failed because they did not possess the courage to bind vision 
and the unlimited together and thus join the great body of “ands” who 
have toiled for the common good. 

Sometimes we have mistaken notions about courage. We may think 
that we must engage in the dramatic and the spectacular and thereby 
impress our fellows with our courage, all with no feeling of fear. “The 
brave man is not he who feels no fear, for that is stupid and irrational, 
but he whose noble soul subdues its fear, and bravely dares the danger 
nature shrinks from,” said Joanna Baillie. No, courage doesn’t mean 
that one showld never have a feeling of fear, and I also say to you, that 
frequently the difficult occasions calling for all the courage we can 
muster are not dramatic or spectacular, nor is the world or are friends 
aware that we are facing a crisis time. The courage to win that struggle 
will bring victory unnoted by the crowd. The winning of such a battle 
will raise the height of your ceiling and increase your visibility. 

It should also be noted that one must be tolerant of his fellows, for 
one never knows the cross his comrade is carrying. He too may be 
struggling courageously with a personal problem. If one can realize 
that fact, he can find a basis for fellowship with his fellows, as was 
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found by the late Channing Pollock. He wrote, “My father, who died 
nearly fifty years ago, was always warmed and attracted by lights 
shining from houses we passed at night. “‘There’s a star in that window,’ 
he would say, and once, when I asked why, he answered, ‘Looking at a 
star in the sky, you see only a luminous pinprick, behind which is a 
world. There are worlds behind those lighted windows, too; worlds of 
love and happiness, of heartbreak, of striving and sacrifice. Almost 
every lighted window is a star that denotes courage and accomplish- 
ment.’ ” How true his statement, “Almost every lighted window is a 
star that denotes courage and accomplishment.” 

If one would see beyond the immediate, he must have the courage 
to launch out into the unknown, knowing that when he does so, he 
doesn’t escape a feeling of fear, but rather “bravely dares the danger 
nature shrinks from,” and knowing that when he goes out into the un- 
known, he joins hands with many other brave and courageous spirits. 





NEW MEMBERS 


Among the new members of the staff are: 

Alice Emelyn Dawson, Master of Music, Northwestern University, 
Director Vocal Music, Peabody Demonstration School. 

George Passell, M.A., Peabody. Sixth Grade, Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School. 

Mabel Gray Patterson, M.A., Peabody, Fifth grade teacher, Dem- 
onstration School. 

Marian Haynes, M.A., Peabody. Instructor in Piano. 

Donna Jean Cook, M.A., Northwestern. Instructor in Organ. 
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Arts 


ABEL, DorotHy Lots. Making House- 
keeping Easy. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., c1948. 299p. $2.75. 

A handbook on helpful housekeeping in- 
formation. Emphasis is placed upon > 
intelligent, realistic, and gay approach to 
the problems of housekeeping. Work sched- 
ules, marketing, meal planning, cooking and 
entertaining with a minimum of effort, care 
of house furnishings, are only a few of the 
subjects entertainingly discussed. 


DuNCcAN, KENNETH. Funk and Wag- 
nalls’ Standard Primer for Home 
Builders and Home Buyers. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., c1947. 124p. $3.50. 

This book is interesting reading for a 
person building a home. It does not attempt 
to teach technical points, but rather aug- 
ments information in an interesting manner. 


JAMES, Henry. The Scenic Art, 
Notes on Acting and the Drama, 
1872-1901. Rutgers University Press, 
1948. 384p. $4.50. 

A valuable addition to the ever-increasing 
volume of James’ materials. The text 
comprises thirty-two essays, only six of 
which have been previously reprinted. These 
are supported by some thirty-five pages of 
appendices, written by the editor, covering 
actors, playwrights, plays, theaters. 


Keur, Ernest A. The Romance of 
Stamp Collecting. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1947. 342p. $3.50. 

Depicts all phases of stamp collecting in 
such a fascinating manner that the reader 
will readily manifest an eagerness for tak- 
ing up or renewing his hobby. 


KNIGHT, CHARLES B. Animal Ana- 
tomy and Psychology. Whittlesey 
House, c1947. 149p. $5.00 

An authorative and valuable volume of 


anatomical studies and animal portraiture 
= both text and illustrations by the 
author. 


LOUCHHEIM, ALINE B. 5000 Years of 
Art in Western Civilization. Howell, 
Soskin Publishers, c1946. 199p. $4.00. 

A tabloid presentation of the history of 
art, together with outlines of historical and 


cultural data. A pictorial guide to the art 
resources of New York City. 


PEPIN, HARRIET. Fundamentals of 
Apparel Design. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., c1948. 250p. $5.00. 


This is an excellent guide for anyone who 
is interested in any phase of clothing con- 
struction. It is also a good reference for 
those who are interested in selling or buying 
clothing. It is well and profusely illustrated 
and is an excellent book for any college 
home economics department. 


PoPpuLAR MECHANICS. What to Make 
for Children. Popular Mechanics Co., 
c1947. 110p. $2.00. 

Father and son, mother and daughter may 
keep busy night after night with this book. 
Many hours of construction experience and 


interest can be spent building toys for and 
with children. 


Riccs, ARTHUR STANLEY. Titian, the 
Magnificent and the Venice of His 
rey Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 390p. 
5.00. 

A very readable and well illustrated 
biography by an American who places Titian 


in a stirring picture of sixteenth century 
Venice. 


Swanson, Writtiam. Log Cabins. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 207p. $2.95. 


Clear drawings, accompanied by explan- 
atory text show the essentials of the build- 
ing process. Incorporates very modern 
materials with the logs which is breaking 
away from the traditional. I think the book 
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contains some very valuable information 
for the amateur. 

WICKISER, RALPH L. An Introduction 
to Art Activities. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1947. 275p. $3.75. 

An interesting record of the application of 
Ralph Pearson’s method of teaching the 
arts. It should be helpful to any college 
arts instructor who desires to aid students 
in working creatively. 


Children’s Literature 


Apams, GeorGE A. ABC Picture 
Book. Platt and Munk Co., c1947. unp. 
$1.00. 

Color photographs illustrate this attrac- 
tive ABC book which is really a recognition 
of objects. A first book. 


Apams, GEORGE A., designer. First 
Things; photographed by Paul Hen- 
ning. Platt and Munk Co., c1947. unp. 
$1.00. 


A book of objects for recognition. Illus- 
trations are color photographs. A preschool 
book. 


AENIS, Marie E. Oh, What a Busy 
Day. Saalfield Publishing Co., c1947. 
unp. 60c. 


A story to read aloud to preschool and 
first grade. 


Atrus, Harry, comp. 140 Stories for 
the Children’s Hour. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, c1946. 90p. $1.00. 

This book will be useful to ministers, 
Sunday school teachers and others who are 
looking for short incidents with which to 
illustrate their messages or sermons. 


ALDERMAN, FrANcEs L. About Los 
Angeles. D. C. Heath and Co., c1948. 
313p. $2.20. 

A description of a city written for the 
elementary school. This book would be a 
“must” in California. In other states it will 
be interesting in itself and also as something 
with which to compare one’s own city. 


ALLEYNE, MARGARET. The Story of 
Timothy Twitter; illustrated by Mary 
B. Robinson. F. Warne and Co., c1946. 
44p. $1.00. 4 

Reminiscent of Beatrix Potter's charming 


books. It has the same delicate coloring. 
Timothy Twitter is a mouse. Grades 1-3. 


ANDERSON, KEN. Tom _ Hunter, 
Sophomore Halfback. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 1945. 86p. $1.00. 


This is a sport story written “with a 
purpose” which is religious. The first in a 
series of stories about Tom Hunter. 


BELL, MARGARET E. Watch for a Tall 
White Sail. William Morrow and Co., 
1948. 222p. $2.50. 


Alaska in the late 1880's is the scene of 
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this story for teen age girls. It contains 
adventure, hardship and love. 
BENET, WILLIAM Rose. Timothy’s 
Angels; pictures by Alajalov. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1947. unp. $2.00. 
An amusing story of a thunderstorm, 
written in verse for preschool. It is simple 


and gay and will do much to remove fear 
of storms. 


BENNETT, ROwWENA. Story-Teller 
Poems. John C. Winston Co., c1948. 
76p. $2.00. 


Rowena Bennett gave us some years ago 
a delightful book of verse for children— 
Sung Around a Toadstool Table. Now in 
Story-Teller Poems she has given us an 
equally charming book. Here are 69 poems 
about everyday things—cheerful fancies 
about springtime and windtime, freight 
trains and airplanes, smokestacks and sails, 
ne bees and- dragonflies, buses and 
trucks. 


BLACKSTOCK, JOSEPHINE. Rue Plays 
the Game. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1948. 
215p. $2.50. 

The career is “play leadership.” The 


story is largely a college story of Rue’s 
preparation for her career. 


BiLouGH, GLENN O. Beno, the River- 
bur~ Mayor. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1948. 75p. $2.25. 

A clever story by an author who knows 


how to write and who knows children. 
Grades 5-7. 


BOLTON, SARAH K. Lives of Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 372p. $2.50. 

A new edition of this well known book. 
This does not replace the older edition as 
there are only 23 biographies in this edition 
and some of them were not in the older 
edition which contained more biographies. 
Junior high school. 


Braby, CHARLES. Cat Royal. Sheed 
and Ward, 1947. 72p. $2.00. 


A whimsical story supposedly told to Sir 
Walter Scott’s small son. Grades 4-6. 


Brooks, WALTER R. Freddy the 
Magician. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 
258p. $2.50. 

This is the 14th volume in the Freddie 


series, Freddy is a pig. Readers of the series 
will welcome a new volume. Grades 4-6. 


Buck, PEARL S. The Big Wave. John 
Day Co., c1947. 61p. $2.00. 

A story which shows Japanese as people 
like other people. Presented in an interest- 
ing manner and illustrated by authentic 


Japanese prints which fit into the story. 
Grades 4-6. 


ByYerRLY, DoroTHEA J. The Adven- 
tures of Peter the Piano. Theodore 
Presser Co., c1947. 52p. $1.25. 


An amusing story of how a piano dis- 
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covered that no matter what color it is “it 
can still play beautiful music.” Elementary 
grades. 


CEDER, GEORGIANA Dorcas. Ethan, 
the Shepherd Boy; illustrations by 
Helen Torrey. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948. 96p. $2.00. 

A charming story of a shepherd boy who 


followed the star and gave his lamb to the 
baby Christ. Grades 4-6. 


Childhood of Famous Americans 
Series. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1948. $1.75 
ea. (Burt, Olive W.: Luther Burbank. 
Stevenson, Augusta: Buffalo Bill.) 

These two new titles in this famous series 


will be welcomed by elementary school 
children, teachers, and librarians. 


CurisTt, Henry I., adapter. The 
Odyssey of Homer. Globe Book Co., 
1948. 259p. $1.20. 

This adaptation “tries to eliminate or 
minimize the difficulties” high school stu- 


dents find in reading regular editions of 
the Odyssey. 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL L. A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. Globe 
Book Co., c1948. 329p. $1.20. 

An adaptation in which “every attempt 
has been made to keep the style and the 
spirit of the original’ yet make it readable 
for pupils with a limited vocabulary. Con- 
tains questions to be answered when the 
book is used as a text. - 

CLEwes, Dorotuy. The Wild Wood; 
illustrated by Irene Hawkins. 
— Inc., 1948. 128p. 


This is an American edition in one vol- 
ume of two English publications—The Cot- 
tage in the Wild Wood and The Stream in 
the Wild Wood. The author has written for 
children’s magazines and has two books for 
adults. Somewhat reminiscent of Wind in 
the Willows, this story will be of interest 
for grades 3-5. 


CLYMER, ELEANOR. The Country 
Kittens. Robert McBride and Co., 
c1947. 108p. $2.00. 

An amusing story of two country kittens 
which are being taken to the city by their 
small owner. They promise their mother 
to learn all they can in the city. Grades 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Up Hill 
and Down. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1947. 188p. $2.50. 

Ten short stories for boys and girls in 
grades 4-6. Thev will also be good to read 
aloud or to tell. The author’s Fair American 


and Away Goes Sally are favorites with 
children. 


CONGER, _MARION. Rosie the Rhino. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 
unp. $1.00. 


An amusing story. of. a rhinoceros who 
wandered from the zoo and what happened 
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before the zoo-man found her. A read aloud 
story, and.a story to read in grades 3-5. 


Cox, JOSEPH G., and OTHERS. Old 
World Treasures. Loyola University 
Press, 1947. 266p. $1.28. (Voyages in 
History). 

An excellent children’s history of man’s 
development from ancient through renais- 
sance times. Since it is primarily intended 
for use in Catholic schools, it emphasizes 
the history of the church, nevertheless, pub- 
lic school teachers will also find much use- 


ful material here. Well written and beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


DARINGER, HELEN F. Mary Mont- 
gomery, Rebel. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., c1948. 222p. $2.50. 

The author of Adopted Jane has done 
another book this time for older girls about 
the Civil War. Always a story about the 
Confederacy will be welcomed by both 
North and South. Junior high school. 


DISNEY, WALT. Bongo; illustrations 
by Edgar Starr. Simon and Schuster, 
c1947. unp. $1.00. (A Big Golden 
Book). 

A typical Walt Disney story based on the 
motion picture Fun and Fancy Free. Is in 


the usual superb dress provided by Simon 
and Schuster. 


DORSMAN, CHARLOTTE K. White 
Wolf. Dorrance and Co., c1947. 128p. 
$1.50. 

“Stoic redman,” “long last,” “unforget- 
table scene’”” and many other expressions 


that are a bit worn by over-usage are to 
be found here. 


Dovuctas, Emity Tart. Appleseed 
Farm. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1948. 128p. $1.50. 

This is Mrs. Douglas’s first book for 
children. This is a pioneer story and in- 


cludes the story of Johnny Appleseed. 
Grades 3-5. 


EpmMonpstTon, C. M., and Hynde, 
M. L. F. King’s Man. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1948. 281p. $2.50. 


An historical novel covering the reign of 
Henry I. For young adults. 


EPPENSTEIN, Louise. Sally Goes 
Traveling Alone. Platt and Munk Co., 
c1947. 44p. 75c. 


It will be a good story to read either 
before or after taking a train trip. Grades 


FENNER, Puytuis R., comp. Fools 
and Funny Fellows. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1947. 186p. $2.50. 


Phyllis Fenner knows children and the 
stories they like. This is the seventh collec- 
tion she has selected and edited. Illustra- 
tions by Henry C. Pitz add to the charm 
of this collection. Grades 3-5. 
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Foster, GENEVIEVE. Augustus Cae- 
sar’s World, 44 B.C. to 14 A.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 330p. $3.50. 

A very useful supplementary volume for 
historical study in the middle and upper 
grades. The story is told in an interesting 
and lucid manner. The general format is 
excellent. This t of book would be a 


ype 
useful addition to any school library. 


FULLER, Harvey K. Manuel Goes to 
Sea. Whittlesey House, c1948. 96p. 
$2.00. 

An exciting story of Portuguese fisher- 


man around Gloucester. The illustrations are 
full of action. Grades 5-7. 


GEORGE, JOHN, and GEORGE, JEAN. 
Vulpes, the Red Fox. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., c1948. 184p. $2.50. 

Life story of a fox. The full environment 
—mates, other wildlings, dogs, men—are 
clearly observed from the fox viewpcint in 
clever and picturesque terms. For Boy 
Scouts and nature lovers of all ages. 


GROEN, BE VAN DER. Cobblestone 
Lane. Pilgrim Press, c1947. unp. $1.50. 


A charming story poem, with appealing 
illustrations, tells the story of St. Nicholas. 


GroNowIcz, ANTONI. Gallant Gen- 
eral: Tadeusz Kosciuszko. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1947. 136p. $2.50. 

An absorbing biography of the great Pole 
whose devotion to liberty caused him to 
fight for American independence and later 
to struggle in vain against the partition of 
his own land. Kosciuszko’s ssionate be- 
lief in the equality of all peoples is especial- 
ly stressed. Suitable for students at junior 
and senior high school levels. 


HADER, BERTA, and HADER, ELMER. 
Big City. Macmillan Co., 1947. unp. 
$2.50. 

This story can be read for fun or it can 
-~ "aaa before a field trip or after a field 

HARPER, MARTHA BARNHART. Bitter- 
sweet. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1948. 238p. $2.50. 

The story takes place in Pennsylvania 


in the 1860's and is based on stories told 
the author by her father. Junior high school. 


Hunt, Maset LeicH. The Double 
Birthday Present; illustrations by 
Elinore Blaisdell. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1947. 55p. $1.50. 

A charming story. Elinore Blaisdell’s de- 


lightful illustrations just suit the story. 
Grades 1-2. 


Justus, May. Mary Ellen. Broadman 
Press, c1947. 93p. $1.50 


Another story of East Tennessee moun- 
tain people told as only May Justus can tell 
a story. Grades 3-5. 


KLEMIN, ALEXANDER. The Helicopter 
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Adventure. Coward-McCann, 
c1947. 216p. $2.75. 

A peace-time use of this intriguing avia- 
tion reentne. The story is filled with sus- 


ous and excitement. For older boys and 
girls. 


Inc., 


Krock, HELEN. Bunny Polka Dot. 
one Publishing Co., cl1947. unp. 
60c. 

Reminds one of Copy Kitten in the om 
part, where the —_y rabbit is supposed to 
try to walk like the other animals. Not as 


good as Peter Rabbit, but it will have its 
,eaders. 


LAGERLOF, SELMA. The Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils. Pantheon Books, 
c1947, 539p. $5.00. 

This Pantheon edition of 
a place in every “clean hands” collection 
that can possibly afford it. There are 200 
illustrations by H. Baumhauer and the end- 
papers are a map of Sweden. 


Nils deserves 


LEIGHTON, MARGARET. Judith of 
France. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 
281p. $2.50 

An enssiient book for mennme girls. It 
is the story of the granddaughter of 
Charlemagne. All of the glamour and in- 
trigue of medieval times is unfolded in the 
story and shown in the splendid illustra- 
tions by Henry Pitz. 


Little Golden Books. Simon and 
Schuster, cl1948. unp. 25c ea. (Jones, 
Elizabeth Orton: Little Red Riding 
Hood. Crampton, Gertrude: Noises 
and Mr. Flibberty-Jib. Mitchell, Lucy 
Sprague: Fix It, Please! Ward, Mu- 
riel: The Little Pond in the Woods.) 

These four Little Golden Books are de- 
lightful additions to the more than 50 titles 
in this format. The beautiful pictures, ex- 
cellent print and paper combine with 
splendid content to make these just right 
for young readers. 


LONGSTRETH, T. Morris. Hide-Out. 
Macmillan Co. ©1947. 233p. $2.50. 

A story of Concord when railroads were 
beg to replace the stagecoach lines. 
It was at time that Emerson and 
Thoreau were living their philosophies. For 
junior high school. 


LOVELACE, MAup Hart. Betsy Was a 
Junior. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 
248p. $2.50. 

Betsy of the Betsy-Tacy stories has grown 


up. A delightful story about high school 
for high school folks. 


MacGrecor, ELLEN. Tommy and the 
Telephone. Albert Whitman and Co., 
1947. unp. $1.25. 

Any preschool child will delight in the 
story of Tommy _— how he got to use the 
telephone at last. story to read aloud. 


MCLELLAND, ISABEL CoupPER. Ten 
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Beaver Road. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1948. 152p. $2.50. 

A family story beginning in Scotland and 
coming to the United States. There is excite- 
ment in clam digging, berry picking, going 
to school and even an American Christmas. 
Grades 4-6. 


McNEER, May. The Golden Flash. 
Viking Press, 1947. 227p. $3.00. 

The Golden Flash was a fire engine built 
about 1858. It disappeared about two weeks 
after it was finished. Here is the story of six 
different adventures all centered around the 
engine. The adventures include a circus, a 
gold rush, Indians, and many other excit- 
ing happenings. Junior high school. 


McPHEE, Couin. A Club of Small 
Men. John Day Co., c1948. 61p. $2.00. 


Some boys in a Balinese village form a 
music club. There are many illustrations 
from photographs taken by the author. 
Grades 3-5. 


MANSFIELD, J. CARROLL. Dawn of 
Creation. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., ©1947. 238p. $2.75. 

A book about prehistoric animals and 


the development of man, written for grades 
6-8. Fills a need in this field. 


MELTON, Etston J. Towboat Pilot. 
Caxton Printers, 1948. 279p. $4.00. 
An authentic story of our inland water- 


ways with fictitious characters carrying the. 


plot. This is a phase of American life now 
gone but which will stay in memory through 
this book. Grades 6-8. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH RIDER. The 
Story Behind Great Stories. Robert 
McBride and Co., c1947. 210p. $2.00. 

Interesting accounts of the origin of many 
of our stories for young people. Includes 
traditional tales, fairy tales, old stories 
which are still liked, etc. 


NevIN, Evetyn C. The Sign of the 
Anchor. Westminster Press, 1947. 
157p. $2.00. 

This story is laid in Corinth and Rome 
about 65 A.D. when to be a Christian was 
dangerous, but Christians were willing to 
face severe trials for their belief. 


PAYNE, STEPHEN. Teen-Age Stories 
of the West. Lantern Press, c1947. 
253p. $2.50. 


A reprint of stories appearing from 1927. 


PoMEROY, VIVIAN. Another St 
Please! Beacon Press, 1947. 101p. $1.75 


A somewhat sentimental group of short 
— definitely pointed toward teaching 
rals. 


> 
. 


PooLe,, SMAN P., and OTHERS. 
Geography Foundation Series. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1947. 

This is a series of three books (Through 
the Day; From Season to Season; In Country 
and City) written for the three primary 
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grades, for the purpose of ntunins some 
very simple geographic concepts and lead- 
ing toward By readiness.” The 
first one takes the children through the day 
on the farm; the second one from season to 
season; and the third from coun com- 
munity to city community. They are beauti- 
fully illustrated with colored pictures for 
the first two and photographs for the third. 


PROVINES, MARY VircInia. Liz’beth 
o— Goat. Viking Press, 1947. unp. 


The story of a little girl’s longing to own 
a goat and what she did about it. Grace 
Paull’s colorful illustrations are full of 
humor. Grades 1-2. 


ROBERTS, Kay. Bobby Bunnyfly; 
victures by Nora S. Unwin. Robert 
hh Publishing Co., c1947. unp. 


Same idea as Copy Kitten, only this is a 
bunny who wants to fly. Preschool and 
grade one. 


ROBERTSON, KEITH. Ticktock and 
i. John C. Winston Co., c1948. 240p. 


When Jim had a choice between a fine 
watch in a gold case and a fourth class 
mustang, he took the horse. The story tells 
what happened that summer to the boy and 
his horse—the things they did and places 
they went. Grades 5-7. 


RUDOLPH, MArcuerIta. The Great 
Hope. John Day Co., c1948. 175p. $2.75. 

This story of a Russian family with six 
children is based upon the author’s own 
life. Pearl Buck wrote the introduction. The 
story reminds you a little of A World Can 
Fnd, but this family is not of the nobility. 
Junior high school. 


SACKETT, RoSE McLAuGHLIN. Penny 
Lavender. Macmillan Co., 1947. 249p. 
$2.50. 

The author of Three Tunes for a Flute 
has here written a story of America in the 
middle 1800's. From New Orleans to St. 
Paul; from be fourteen (Penny’s age at 
the beginning of the story) to being prac- 
tically grown up; from parties and 
to a real wedding. Penny is a delightful 
person who will please girls from 12-15. 


Savery, CONSTANCE. Dark House on 
the Moss. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1948, 216p. $2.50. 

The author’s home is in a part of England 
which was under fire during the war but 
she continued her writing nevertheless. This 
is a mystery story which has a happy end- 
ing. Grades 5-7. 

S#arp, Appa Mal, and YounG, EPsIE. 
Chippy Chipmunk’s Vacation. Steck 
Co., 1947. 249p. $1.75. 

An attractive third grade reader which 


includes stories about many outdoor animals 
and other nature stories. 


SHERMAN, Harotp M. Call of the 
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Land. M. A. Donohue and Co., c1948. 
276p. $2.50. 
A returned war hero, working through the 


4-H Club, remakes an Arkansas commun- 
ity. 


SILLIMAN, LELAND. The Daredevil. 
— C. Winston Co., c1948. 240p. 
50. 


The author has been a camp director and 
also a swimming coach. This folows The 
Scrapper for which the Boys Club of Amer- 
ica gave him an award. Junior high school. 


Sttvers, Eart REEp. Son of To- 
morrow. Westminster Press, c1947. 
192p. $2.50. 


The Dean of Rutgers College writes of 
the new trend in college brought about by 
the fact that so many students from fresh- 
men through senior level are veterans. 
Should high school graduates go to college 
or should they too gain maturity and meet 
these new students at their level. This 
rather weighty problem is not discussed in 
a treatise, but is written as a novel for 
teen-age boys and girls. 


SLOBODKIN, Louis. The Seaweed 
Hat. Macmillan Co., 1947. unp. $2.00. 
A fanciful story with amusing pictures 


done in Mr. Slobodkin’s inimitable style. 
Preschool and grade 1. 


STEPHENS, RutH. Mary and Sue; 
drawings by Eleanor O. Eadie. Saal- 
field Publishing Co., cl1947. unp. 60c. 

A story about everyday things for grades 


2-3. To read aloud to grade 2 and for grade 
3 to read. 


STRONG, CHARLES S. Ranger, Sea Dog 
of the Royal Mounted; illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. John C. Winston Co., 
1948. 247p. $2.50. 

A dog story with Halifax Harbor and the 


Northland wastes as its locale. Print is 
rather small but well leaded. Illustrations 
splendid. Grades 6-8. . d 

TuNIS, JOHN R. Highpockets. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1948. 189p. $2.50. 

A new book by Mr. Tunis is always an 
event. For everyone who likes a good story 
and a must for those who like sport stories. 
From 7th grade up. 


WaTSON, KATHERINE WILLIAMS, 
comp. Radio Plays for Children. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1947. 281p. $2.25. 

A collection of scripts, all of them for 
children and some of them suitable for use 
by children. Although neither the writing 
nor the radio adaptation is uniformly pro- 
fessional in quality, the volume contains 
many vehicles useful to teachers of grades 


The Weekly Reader Parade. Simon 
and Schuster, cl947. 116p. $1.50. (A 
Big Golden Book Special). 

The editors of My Weekly Reader have 
written new stories for this beautiful Big 
Golden Book. There are sections on flying, 
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inventions, and holidays. Excellent when- 
ever short items are needed. 


Weir, R. C. The Wonderful Train 
Ride; illustrated by Riore and Jackie 
Mastri. Rand McNally and Co., c1947. 
unp. 25c. (Elf Books Series). 

_ An engaging account of a transcontinental 
ride on a stream-lined train. One of the 
first of a new series of inexpensive, high- 


quality, richly illustrated books for 3 to 8 
year-olds. 


YOMEN, BEN. Roberto, the Mexican 
Boy. Albert Whitman and Co., 1947. 
unp. $1.50. 


Colorful pictures with the story hand- 
lettered in all capital letters. This is at- 
tractive but is somewhat harder to read by 
the young children for whom it is intended. 
Will be good for reading aloud. 


Young Scott Books. William R. 
Scott, c1947. 


These three books (All About Dogs, Dogs, 
Dogs; Nothing But Cats, Cats, Cats; The 
Smart Little Boy and His Smart Little 
Kitty) are cardboard books with spiral bind- 
ing. Attractive for personal ownership but 
will not wear well in libraries. For pre- 
school children. 


Education and Psychology 


AINSWORTH, STANLEY. Speech Cor- 
rection Methods. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1948. 149p. $2.75. 


A practical handbook for all teachers 
who must deal with speech handicapped 
children. Not a text on speech correction, 
this book outlines general methods of di- 
agnosis and treatment and provides ample 
references to standard texts for more speci- 
fic information. This should be in every 
young teacher's library. 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. Education 
and Health of the Partially Seeing 
Child, rev. ed. Columbia University 
Press, 1947. 216p. $2.50. 


A concise discussion of the principles and 
the problems underlying educational pro- 
cedures and health services for the partially- 
seeing child. The strengths are: Tables giv- 
ing legislation covering financing of special 
classes and an excellent glossary and up-to- 
date and comprehensive bibliography. It 
provides practical information of special 
needs as format-type and size of books, and 
the use of mechanical devices. It will prove 
of value to school personnel, social workers, 
physicians, nurses and parents. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Educational Policies | Commission. 
Education For All American Children. 
Educational Policies Commission, 
N. E. A., 01948. 292p. $1.25 

A very important book for all educational 
leaders and all citizens, reporting a two- 
year study of the organization, administra- 
tion, and curriculum ‘of elementary schools. 
States basic goals and principles, describes 
superior practices observed by committee 
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members, and forecasts the development of 
elementary education in the next ten years. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Educational Policies Commission. 
Teach Them All in Elementary 
Schools. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, N. E. A., c1948. 32p. 35c. 

A summary of Education for All Ameri- 
can Children which calls forceful attention 
to the need for systematic planning in 
elementary education right now. 


PEALE, NORMAN VINCENT. A Guide to 
Confident Living. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
c1948. 248p. $2.75. 

Thirteen stimulating, constructive, re- 
habilitating chapters, based on experiences 
with maladjusted personalities. 


RIvLIN, Harry N. Teaching Adoles- 
cents in Secondary Schools. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 
$3.00. 


Inc., c1948. 516p. 


This book is written to help the classroom 
teacher. It deals with such topics as unit 
plan of teaching; making learning concrete; 
managing a_ classroom; bringing extra 
curricular activities into the curriculum, etc. 
It is concerned with the basal things per- 
taining to good classroom procedures. 


SpPrTzEr, HERBERT F. The Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
c1948. 397p. $3.00. 


This book, while it has several limitations, 
has quite . bit of value to the teacher of 
arithmetic. Its purpose seems to be primarily 
to sive emphasis to the method of teaching 
arithmetic recor:mended by the author. It 
has a rather limited bibliography. 


STARRAK. JAMES A., and HUGHES, 
RAYMOND M. The New Junior College. 
onan State College Press, 1948. 63p. 


This is an analysis of the vost-high school 
records and activities of high school grad- 
uates. It is an effort to show the need of 
terminal training as a part of the students’ 
total procram. It maintains this “community 
institute” should be an extension of the 
local high school and he under the rontrol 
oe the Board of Education of that commun- 
ity. 


Srranc, Rutu. Every Teacher’s Re- 
cords, rev. ed. Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, 1947. 53p. 50c. 

Practical, concise, and excellent coverage 
of the necessity for record keeping. Stresses 
the use of the cumulative record folder 
within which many types of information 
may be placed without recopying. Should 
be in every teacher’s library. 


Strauss, L. Harry, and Kipp, J. R. 
Look, Listen ard Learn. Association 
Press, 1948. 235p. $3.50. 

A highly-vractical, comprehensive yet 
conciselv-written book on “audio-visual 
communications” for informal group educa- 
tion with specific suggestions for public 
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relations, public affairs education, religious 
edrcation, health and physical education 
and the summer camp. 


WestsBy, CLEVE O. Local Autonomy 
for School-Communities in Cities, rev. 
ed. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. 96p. $1.75. (Metropolitan 
School Study Council, Research 
Studies, No. 2) 

The study reports an investigation of 
eight communities outside New York City 
but in the Metropolitan area to determine if 
these communities afforded opportunities 
and ability to provide for lay participation 
in school policy making. Interestingly, the 
lay public appeared more concerned and 
aware of the possibilities than the profes- 
sional staffs. 


WILLEY, Roy DEVERL, and YOUNG, 
HELEN ANN. Radio in Elementary 
Education. D. C. Heath and Co., c1948. 
450p. $3.50. 


A well-organized and fair treatment of 
the values and the problems involved in 
using the radio in the classroom. Describes 
how the radio can be used in teaching the 
language arts, creative arts, social studies, 
and sciences. Well documented. Practical. 


Health and Physical Education 


ALLEN, Haze, K. Camps, and Their 
Modern Administration, ‘rev. ed. The 
Woman’s Press, 1947. 119p. $1.50. 

An overall picture of camping and the 
problems that go with camping. Miss Kel- 
ley’s “blueprints” and building specifications 
are very helpful and up-to-date. 


Coomss, JOHN W. Baseball, In- 
dividual Play and Team Strategy. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 340p. $3.50. 

Recommended for every person who is 
interested in baseball, whether it be pro- 
fessional interest or merely that of a fan. 
It has a special value to any person desiring 
to learn standard techniques of baseball. 
Coaches will find this book invaluable. 


GOODALE, Raymond H. Nursing 
Pathology. W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 
416p. $3.00. 


This book is planned primarily for stu- 
dents in the school of nursing. It attempts 
to clarify pathological processes and to 
correlate them with clinical entities. There 
are three units, general, applied and clinical 
pathology, each well treated. 


HIRSCHBERG, AL, and McKENNEY, 
Jor. Famous American Athletes of 
Today, Tenth Series. L. C. Page and 
Co., c1947. 382p. $3.00. 


Chapter-length biographies with portraits 
of 17 current stars carrying each one from 
boyhood to fame. An index enables the 
reader to find material on a given sport or 
references to athletes mentioned in connec- 
tion with the biographies. 
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KeitH, HaroLp. Sports and Games. 
aa Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 292p. 
2.75. 


Non-technical discussions of rules, funda- 
mental skills, and emphasis on safety and 
health is the worthwhile “meat.” The au- 
thor attempts too much in too little space. 
Pictures and illustrations of sport skill 
progressions are conspicuously absent al- 
though the author’s narrative represents 
excellent selections from well-known sport 
coaches. 


New YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Medicine in the Postwar World. Col- 
umbia University Press, 1948. 109p. 
$2.00. 

Six lectures prepared for lay people and 
written under the direction of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. It will make excellent 
reference material for anyone working with 
adult groups who is interested in newer 
developments of medicine. 


NEw YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Motivation in Health Education. Col- 
umbia University Press, 1948. 53p. 
$1.00. 

Fcur outstanding writers have made an 


outstanding contribution to the field of 
health teaching. 


MOLEN, SAM. They Make Me Laugh. 
Dorrance and Co., c1947. 210p. $2.50. 

A collection of many well known and 
some little known humorous sports stories 
principally of baseball but including stories 
of some other sports. A good source book 
2 person needing anecdotes for sports 


Potrer, EpirH L. Fundamentals of 
Human Reproduction. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1948. 232p. $3.50. 


This most interesting book is written 
primarily for nurses and medical students, 
but it would add much to the background 
for students in embryology. The processes 
of reproduction are explained in a very 
careful, well-organized manner. 


Literature 


BROOKE, TUCKER. Essays on Shake- 
speare and Other Elizabethans. Yale 
University Press, 1942. 220p. $2.75. 


_ Nineteen essays, all but two of which 
have been printed previously, ranging in 
time from 1913 to 1945, and representative 
of their belaved and eminent author. A 
fitting ‘memorial volume” to the dis- 
tinguished scholar. 


CONKLE, E. P. Five Plays. Samuel 
French, c1947. 363p. $3.00. 


This volume of five full length plays is an 
interesting attempt to interpret the folk 
legends of the American frontier. Salty 
dialogue, rowdy humor, and bold use of 
experimental techniques produce authentic 
atmosphere. The themes are laudable but 
seldom well thought out and often incon- 
sistently developed in terms of plot and 
character. The necessity for numerous un- 
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conventional settings and unwieldly casts 
makes actual production excessively ex- 
pensive. 


Frost, Ropert. A Masque of Mercy. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 39p. $2.50. 

An inquiry into man’s conception of a 
just or a merciful God developed through 
the conversational idiom previously used by 
Frost in A Masque of Reason. Thirty-five 
years of publication have not exhausted the 
variety of Mr. Frost’s genius. 


_Goopan, Rotanp A., ed. Plot Out- 

lines of 100 Famous Novels. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., 1947. 42lp. $1.00. 
(Everyday Handbook Series) 

A “last resort” for the fellow, first, who 
has never read the famous novels, and sec- 
ond, who has read them and forgotten the 
plots, and who must know the plot in five 
minutes, It is difficult to believe that one 
who did not know the story might be drawn 
to it by such a representation. Anyone who 
had read the original would find little re- 
freshment here. If you want the plots, here 
they are—just the plots! 


Mott, FRANK LUTHER. Golden Mul- 
tudes. Macmillan Co., 1947. 357p. 
$5.00. 


A history of best-sellers from The Day of 
Doom to Forever Amber by a deservedly 
revered literary historian. A study of po- 
pular taste and the cultural and commercial 
forces which have helped to form it. Based 
on thorough and honest research but written 
in an attractive, colloquial style. Likely it- 
self to be a best seller. 


NeEIDER, CHARLES, ed. The Stature of 
Thomas Mann. New Directions, c1947. 
510p. $5.00. 


A rich collection of estimates and ap- 
vraisals by critics, authors, scholars, friends, 
kinsmen, ranging over Europe, England, and 
the United States. A volume which might 
well be treasured by anv Mann enthusiast 
since it is wholly laudatory. 


Reavey, Georce. Soviet Literature 
Teday. Yale University Press, 1947. 
187p. $3.50. 


A study of Soviet literature this is cur- 
ent, compact, and clear. A valuable index 
to the ideal, the mechanics, and the products 
of literary endeavor. Rich in names and as- 
sociations, written with sympathy and com- 
netence, this can helo one understand 
Russia as well as its literature. A valuable 
study. 


SmitH, Mitton. Play Production. D. 
1 imam Co., c1948. 482p. 
6.00. 


An important revision of one of the 
standard textbooks. Professor Smith has 
succeeded in combining the details of theater 
practice with a fine sense of the philosophy 
of the drama, especially as it applies to the 
high school and college stage. 


Spearhead, Ten Years’ Experimental 
Writing in America. James Laughlin, 
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c1947. 604p. $5.00. (A New Directions 
Book). 


Selections from the works of some 40 
writers of the “Advance-Guard” who are 
experimenting with new themes and tech- 
niques of expression. Valuable for its 
sampling of contemporary authors working 
in new idioms. 


Philosophy and Religion 


AULEN, Gustar. Church, Law and 
Society. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 
114p. $2.00. 

Six Hewitt lectures delivered in April 
and May, 1947, in which the author vigorous- 
ly points out the weakness and strength of 
the Church and likewise the shame and 
glory thereof. 


GARRETT, CONSTANCE. Think on 
These Things. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, c1948. 192p. $1.00. 

Thirty-two inspirational meditations to 


aid the reader how to seek intelligently a 
right relation with God. 


WICKENDEN, ARTHUR C. Youth Looks 
at Religion. Harper and Brothers, 
c1948. 228p. $2.00. 

The purpose of this challenging book is 
to help young people see where the Chris- 
tian world is in its thinking—a purpose ad- 
mirably realized. 


Reference 


BrumMsBauGH, A. J., ed. American 
Universities and Colleges. .American 
et on Education, 1948. 1054p. 


This basic reference book lists 820 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, giving a page 
or more of information on each. In addition 
several chapters written by authorities dis- 
cuss various phases of American education. 


BUNTING, JAMES E., ed. Private In- 
dependent Schools. James E. Bunting, 
1948. 166p. $5.00. 

Schools listed are “a representative group 
of independent schools described at length 
in a series of double page articles.” The 
information given is based upon question- 
naires sent to the schools. 


CoMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, ed. 
Documents of American History, 4th 
ed. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
c1948. 78lp. $3.00. (Crofts American 
History Series). 

This new edition is an extension of 
previous ones. No changes have been made 
in documents already included or in the 


commentaries. An authorative source book 
for American history. 


CROSSLAND, JOHN R., ed. The Chil- 
dren’s New ‘Illustrated Encyclopedia. 
Collins Clear-Type Press, 596p. 

Not an encyclopedia but a collection of 
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short articles on a wide range of subjects - 
by various authors, this profusely illustrated 
volume is intended for English children. 


FUNK, CHARLES EARLE. A Hog on Ice. 
eee and Brothers, c1948. 214p. 
3.00. 


The author was for years associate 
editor and editor of the Standard Dictionary 
Series. The present book is the result of 
much research in word and phrase origins, 
trying to establish the meaning of over four 
hundred picturesque phrases. 


HARNSBERGER, CAROLINE THOMAS, 
ed. Mark Twain at Your Fingertips. 
Beechhurst Press, c1948. 559p. $5.00. 

This collection of quotations from Mark 
Twain is arranged alphabetically by sub- 
jects, with cross references from one sub- 
ject to another. The selection seems rather 
ccmprehensive and representative of Mark 
Twain’s ideas and philosophy. It will make 
a valuable reference book on Mark Twain. 


Science and Mathematics 


BuscHke, A., and JACOBSOHN, F. Sex 
Habits. Emerson Books, Inc., 1948. 
244p. $2.50. 


A new book in the rain of books which 
aim to educate the masses respecting sex. 
This book seems to accomplish this pur- 
pose. 


DICKERSON, Roy E. So Youth May 
Know, rev. ed. Association Press, 1948. 
261p. $2.50. 

One of the better books for guiding 
adolescents in their sexual development into 
a sane and healthful relation with the op- 
posite sex. It should be available to all 
teen-age boys and girls. 


FULLER, RAYMOND TirFrT. Nature 
Quests and Quizzes. John Day Co., 
c1948. 64p. $1.50. 

An interesting and challenging little book. 
Here are 100 quests or outdoor adventures 
briefly presented so that they could be 
undertaken at the best time of the year and 
one would know where to go. There are 
100 nature questions of a stimulating type. 
For children over 12 years old. 


JEANS, Sir JAMES. The Growth of 
Physical Science. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
364p. $4.00. 

A useful and readable book. Short 
biographies of many scientists are given, 
and the more important trends of many de- 
velopments in science are followed from 
ancient times to the present. Written for 
well informed adults. 


Kattsorr, Louis O. A Philosophy 
of Mathematics. Iowa State College 
Press, 1948. 266p. $5.00. 


A carefully written treatment of the 
elements of the basic philosophy of mathe- 
matics. 


QUIGLEY, MARTIN, Jr. Magic Shad- 
ows, the Story of the Origin of Motion 
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Pictures. Georgetown 
Press, 1948. 191p. $3.50. 


Based upon a study of original sources, 
this book tells how man learned about 
vision and light, how apparatus was de- 
veloped to record and project pictures from 
ancient times to near the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 


VerriItL, A. Hyatt. Strange Pre- 
historic Animals and Their Stories. 
L. C. Page and Co., c1948. 262p. $3.75. 

Featuring the bizarre creatures of the 
Mesozoic Era, but relating also the myths 
of monsters, and today’s strangest animal 
stories. One of many Verrill books of 
unique style and information. 


University 


Social Science 


BARBASH, JACK. Labor Unions in 
Action. Harper and Brothers, c1948. 
270p. $3.50. 


Why labor unions work as they do and 
how they function in day-by-day operation 
is the thesis of this book. It is timely as 
well as historical. The problems of the rise 
of unionism, of the strike, of the relations 
of unions, and of union leadership are pre- 
sented clearly and well. 


Bearp, Cartes A., ed. The En- 
during Federalist. Doubleday and Co., 
1948. 391p. $4.00. 


A collection of what Mr. Beard regards 
as the most significant of the Federalist pa- 
pers (eighty-five in all). The editing is done 
with typical Beard scholarship, including an 
illuminating introduction and an overview 
of each of the nine sections into which he 
divides the documents. A most worth-while 
edition of the famous papers. 


Brant, IrviNG. James Madison, the 
Nationalist, 1780-1787. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1948. 484p. $6.00. 

This is the second volume in what may 
well prove to be the definitive study of the 
“Father of the Constitution.” It continues 
the high level achieved by the earlier vol- 


ume, relating in considerable detail the 
prenaration of Madison for the Constitution- 
al Convention. 


DE SCHWEINITZ, Kari. People and 
Process in Social Security. American 
a on Education, c1948. 165p. 


This book gives the long-needed pres- 
entation of the government programs in 
action. It goes beyond description of the 
programs to analyze how benefits and serv- 
ices promised under Social Security are 
actuallv translated into reality for the more 
than six million persons now receiving in- 
surance and assistance payments and the 
countless other thousands of other insured 
individuals and ultimate beneficiaries. Its 
emphasis is in discovering the body of 
knowledge and skill which the versonnel 
who engage in this work and in describing 
it in terms of its implications for education 
and inservice training. Highlv reeommended 
for teachers and school administrators es- 
pecially. 
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Etms, F. Raymonp. Stories of 
Neighbor Nations. Albert Whitman 
and Co., 1947. 80p. $2.00. 


A splendid book for use in social studies 
for grades 4-6. 


FRIEDWALD, E. M. Man’s Last Choice. 
Viking Press, 1948. 128p. $2.00. 

The author of this short but highly 
stimulating little book points out the per- 
haps fatal dangers involved in the too 
rapid advance of the physical sciences with- 
out comparable advance in the field of social 
controls. He feels that if we do not eliminate 
this “social lag’’ by some sort of world gov- 
ernment we may be opening the road to 
destruction. 


Henpry, CHARLES E., ed. A Decade 
of Group Work. Association Press, 
1948. 189p. $2.50. 


A symposium in which well-known ad- 
ministrators, social workers and educators 
present chapters on a variety of group work 
subjects ranging from camping to public 
administration and community planning. 


Heron, ALEXANDER R. Why Men 
Work. Stanford University Press, 
1948. 197p. $2.75. 


Are financial rewards and penalties the 
answer to the question of why men work? 
This is a volume which presents a practical 
and rational study in answer to this ques- 
tion. For businessmen, labor leaders, and 
students of economics. 


Jessup, Puture C. A Modern Law of 
Nations. Macmillan Co., 1948. 236p. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Jessup not only explains the nature 
of international law, but he also sets forth 
the modifications which he believes must be 
made in specific areas of the law. Perhaps 
his most interesting suggested revision is 
that international law applies to individuals 
as well as to states. For a clear and thought~- 
ful treatment of this complicated subject, 
this is the book. 


KIRCHNER, WALTHER. An. Outline- 
History of Russia. Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., c1948. 326p. $1.50. (College Out- 
line Series). 

A good addition to the College Outline 
Series. It is an inexpensive manual of facts, 
and it is remarkably readable for a work 
of this sort. Though organized in chapters, 
boldface paragraph headings make it use- 
ful for quick reference. There are also 
maps, charts, tables of dates, review prob- 
lems, and an index. 


LANE, FERDINAND C. The World’s 
Great Lakes. Doubleday and Co., 
1948. 254p. $3.50. 

A brief discussion of the origin of lakes, 
followed by a description of the great lakes 
of the world, with closing chapters on the 
relation of lakes to human welfare. 


Lent, GeorcE E. The Impact of the 
Undistributed Profits Tax, 1936-37. 
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Columbia University Press, 1948. 203p. 
$2.50. 


A statistical and analytical study of the 
profound effect of the short-lived undistri- 
buted profits tax on existing practices and 
policies of business. These implications 
should give an enlightened approach to the 
integration of our present unsatisfactory 
dual income tax system. 


Leyson, Burr W. Wings Around the 
World. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1948. 
192p. $3.00. 


First some early history, then aviation's 
conquest of the Carribean, the Pacific, the 
Atlantic, the Polar Regions. The descriptions 
of services at port and in the air are up to 
date. Vocational opportunities are presented 
conservatively. There are descriptions of 
planes, fliers, and flight experiences, with 
liberal illustrations. 


MERRILL, FRANCIS E. Social Problems 
on the Home Front. Harper and 
Brothers, c1948. 258p. $3.50. 


An admirable study of social problems in 
the United States during World War II. 
Family disorganization, delinquency, sex 
offenses, crime and other forms of malad- 
justment are discussed in an authoritative 
way. This is a “must” book for those in- 
terested in social problems. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work. Columbia 
University Press, 1948. 512p. $5.00. 
(74th Annual Meeting). 


This present volume of the Proceedings 
includes forty-eight papers selected from 
140 presented at the Conference. Three 
criteria were used for selection: Historical 
importance, freshness of material, and 
current usefulness. These papers adequate- 
ly deal with many phases of social work. 


NEtson, Lowry. Rural Sociology. 
American Book Co., c1948. 567p. 

An excellent text, integrating rural social 
life with the entire American scene. Social 
processes are clearly presented, and their 
application by specific rural groups and in- 
stitutions well shown. 


PALM, FRANKLIN CHARLES. England 
and Napoleon III. Duke University 
Press, 1948. 183p. $2.50. 


A sub-title, A Study of the Rise of a 
Utopian Dictator, indicates the principal 
value of this work to the general student of 
history. By tracing the attitude of the 
British government and press toward Louis 
Napoleon until the establishment of the 
Empire, the author brings together a good 
summary of his career and thought. In 
common with many works of this sort, the 
author assumes that public opinion and 
newspaper editorial opinion are the same 
thing. 


_ PLENN, ABEL. The Southern Ameri- 
Py" Creative Age Press, cl1948. 455p. 
4.00. 


A very unusual treatment of the dramatic 
history of the development of the Southern 
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it is interesting and authentic. 
The author has created a compiled diary or 
autobiography of the lands of Latin America 
by presenting accounts taken from such 
sources as the sacred books of the Incas 
and other tribes, papal bulls that divided 
the American lands, accounts from slaves, 
and others. Highly recommended for high 
school, college, and general adult reading. 


BRACE, RICHARD MUNTHE. Bordeaux 
and the Gironde, 1789-1794. Cornell 
University Press, 1947. 279p. $3.00. 

A study of the French revolution as it 
affected one of France’s most important 
port cities. Though a regional study, it gives 
important information on such general 
topics as the struggle between the Giron- 
dists and the Jacobins in the Convention. A 
scholarly work, not for the novice. 


SUMMERS, RoBERT E., comp. Eco- 
nomic Aid to Europe: the Marshall 
Plan. H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 271p. 
~ nae Reference Shelf, Vol. 20, 

oO BP 


Reproduces divergent opinions of author- 
ities on a subject that involves the destinies 
of many nations. Imperative reading for 
anyone who wants a better understanding 
of the Marshall Plan and the course of 
events for years to come. 


WARREN, HELEN. The Buried Are 
Screaming. Beechhurst Press, c1948. 
186p. $3.00. 


The personal adventures of an actress 
who enlisted in the underground movement 
of oppressed Jews into Palestine. 


Wricut, DAvip McCorp. Democracy 
and Progress. Macmillan Co., 1948. 
220p. $3.50. 


A thoughtful, reasoned general synthesis 
of the whole problem of democratic process 
from the point of view of philosophy, gov- 
ernment, economic policy, and international 
relations. This book will be of special in- 
terest to the specialists in the several fields 
of social sciences and also to those seeking 


a solution to our troubling political dilem- 
mas. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ALDRICH, JULIAN C., and MARKERT, 
Martow A. We, the Citizens. Inor 
Publishing Co., c1948. 254p. $2.75. 

An excellent social science text for use 
in the eleventh or twelfth grades. It deals 
with the problems of citizenship from the 
community point of view. The book offers a 
practical action approach by which active 
and enlightened citizenship may be achieved. 


Arco College Final Exam Series. 
Arco Publishing Co., c1948. $1.00 ea. 
(Medieval History; American History; 
Political Science). 

This series is designed to furnish a basis 
for student review in the subjects listed. 
There are numerous tests, together with 
answers. For some of the most common 
types of testing which goes on, they are 
unfortunately, quite good. They are not 
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generally, however, good examples of test 
construction. 


BaucH, ALBERT C., ed. A Literary 
History of England. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., c1948. 1673p. $10.00. 

A remarkably rich and orderly presenta- 
tion of materials, the work possesses that 
great virtue—readability. Five distinguished 
authorities, each covering his speciality, 
treat with strength and insight the peculiar- 
ities of the periods covered. The text is 
supported by copious notes of great value 
and interest. An indispensable work. 


BisHop, HILLMAN M., and HENDEL, 
SamMvuE.L. Basic Issues of American 
Democracy. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., c1948. 323p. $2.40. 

This is a book of readings designed 
primarily for college classes in political 
science. It is, however, a good review of 
both foreign and domestic issues in Ameri- 
can democracy, strengthened by the fact 
that the editors have carefully chosen 
statements from scholars of opposing points 
of view. 


BLACKMORE, RICHARD DODDRIDGE. 
Lorna Doone; adapted by Mabel 
Dodge Holmes. College Entrance Book 
Co., c1948. 319p. $1.15. (Cebo Classics 
for Enjoyment). 

Another shortened and rearranged classic 


provided for those who want the story with- 
out reading the entire book. 


BLUMENTHAL, Louis H. Administra- 
tion of Group Work. Association Press, 
1948. 220p. $3.50. 

This book is the result of twenty-five 
years of varied experiences as active admin- 
istrator and teacher. It is quite well written 
and stimulating and should prove valuable 
for administrators in all types of social wei- 
fare agencies and teachers of courses in so- 
cial work. 


Brooks, WILLIAM F. Radio News 
Writing. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 
200p. $2.75. 

A basic text for college classes in radio 
journalism. The volume is concise, mean- 
ingful, and well illustrated with examples 
of good professional scripts. Instructors in 
communications courses will find it useful. 


Brown, RatpxH H. Historical Geog- 
raphy of the United States. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1948. 596p. $7.50. 

This book fills a long-felt need as a col- 
lege text in geography and as supplementary 
reading in American history. A region by 
region treatment of the ~~ geography of 
the United States, rich quotations and 
maps from rare sources. 


CARROLL, FRANKLIN B. Interpreting 
Science Series. John C. Winston Co., 
c1947. (Understanding Our Environ- 
ment; Understanding Our World; Un- 
derstanding the Universe, revised edi- 
tions). 


A series of three, seventh-ninth grade 
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levels. Units of broad observation and 
simple principles. Liberal illustrations, and 
some use of color. 


CLARK, JOHN R., and OTHERS. Mod- 
ern-School Geometry. World Book 


Co., c1948. 436p. (Modern-School 
Mathematics Series). 


This is a carefully prepared and a well- 
written text in plane geometry. It should 
become a rather prominent text. 


Dumonp, Dwicut L., and OTHERS. 
History of United States. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1948. 847p. $3.20. 


A new textbook in American history for 
the secondary school. The book's most strik- 
ing feature is its organization. The nation’s 
history is divided into seven epochs. Each 
epoch in turn with five different phases of 
human living. This makes it possible to 
teach the volume either chronologically or 
topically. The format is generally good. The 
learning activities at the close of each chap- 
ter are perhaps not as extensive as some 
classroom teachers would desire. 


EMERY, JULIA. Background of World 
—* rev. ed. World Book Co., c1948. 
Pp. 


A high school textbook designed for 
studies in international relations. A very 
useful volume which could be employed 
either as a text on its own or as a supple- 
mentary account for the course in world 
history. 


FARNHAM, WALTER E., and McCase, 
Francis T. Mechanical Drafting Es- 
sentials. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1948. 
194 p. $2.75. 


This combination textbook and workbook 
would be a great aid in the high school 
class. It is thorough and at the same time 
made very simple. The subject matter is 
especially good. 


FRAILEY, L. E. Handbook of Business 
Letters. Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1948. 
1301p. $10.00. 


Written with the usual style and scholar- 
ship that we now expect from the author. 
Literally hundreds of examples of letters are 
given. Its organization makes it a ready and 
useful reference. For the beginner or the 
practitioner; the layman or the expert; this 
should be a valuable book. 


FULLER, GorRDON. College Algebra 
for Freshmen. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1948. 255p. $2.85. 


This text gives the appearance of being 
one that should be very teachable. It has 
an abundance of material for the freshman 
a in algebra, and it seems well organ- 
ized. 


GEISE, JOHN. Man and the Western 
World. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
1947. 1080p. $5.00. 

A widely-used textbook for college fresh- 
man courses in the history of western civ- 
ilization. This revision follows the same or- 
ganization as the original addition with 
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added material on World War II at the end. 
The story of the ancient civilizations is 
particularly well told. 


GoopMAN, KENNARD E., and Moore, 
Witt1aM L. Economics in Everyday 
Life, rev. ed. Ginn and Co., c1947. 
576p. $2.40. 

A revised edition of a readable volume 
on the high school level. Economic princi- 
ples are interpreted in the light of impor- 
tant war and postwar developments in a 
simple, well-illustrated manner. Highly rec- 


ommended for the introductory course in 
economics. 


Gow, J. Ropcer, and HANLON, HELEN 
J., eds. Five Broadway Plays. Harper 
and Brothers, c1948. 432p. $2.00. (Jun- 
ior Miss; High Tor; On Borrowed 
‘Time; The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street; Abe Lincoln in Illinois). 

A collection of popular plays designed 
for use by high school classes. Includes 
brief notes on the plays and their authors 
and rather elaborate questions for guiding 
discussion. It should prove popular with 


students and useful in teaching an apprecia- 
tion of modern drama. 


GRIFFITHS, LoIs WILFRED. Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Equations, 2d ed. 
$980 Wiley and Sons, c1947. 278p. 


. 


A fairly complete treatment of the essen- 
tial topics of an introductory course in the 
theory of equations. 






HAEFNER, RALPH, director. Teaching 
Aeronautics in High Schools. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1947. 419p. $3.50. 

The purpose of this book is to furnish a 
resource for the teaching of the science of 
aeronautics in high school. The subject mat- 
ter is presented in as simple manner as 
possible. With its illustrative detail, it pro- 
vides a wealth of suggestions for the teach- 
ing of the science of aeronautics. 


Harpy, Kay. Costume Design. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 277p. $3.00. 

This textbook contains a complete and 
well organized course in costume design. 
The material on the available jobs in the 
clothing field is particularly helpful. Prac- 
tically every area of the costume field is 
well covered. The book is excellently illus- 
trated and carries a very helpful bibli- 
ography. This is a valuable book for every 


college home economics and art depart- 
ment. 


HarRLow, RALPH VOLNEY. Story of 
America. | eed Holt and Co., c1947. 
769p. $3.16 


This is a veasoneht complete revision of 
the 1943 edition of this senior high school 
American history textbook. Two short units, 
nine and ten, have been added dealing with 
“World Leadership” and “Postwar Confu- 
sion.” 


Hartow, Rex F., and Biack, Mar- 
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vin M. Practical Public Relations. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. 442p. $4.00. 

Written as a text for use in schools of 
business, there is much of significance for 
school principals and superintendents. The 
analysis of function is not wholly applic- 
able to school situations; the discussion of 
methods is. Recommended for school admin- 
istrators as well as for college courses in 
business administration. 


Harrison, G. B., ed. Shakespeare, 23 
Plays and the Sonnets. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1948. 1090p. $7.50. 

A valuable and attractive text for college 
students. Great care has been taken to 
facilitate the student’s reading. His interest 
is quickened by attractive plates, clearly 
marked notes, and interesting appendices. 


The introductory materials are well-ordered 
and adequate. 


HART, WALTER W., and GReEcoryY, M. 
CoTTELL. General Mathematics in 
Daily Activities. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1948. 406p. $2.00. 


An excellent text for the student with a 
non-specialized interest in mathematics. It 
also provides materials of value and in- 
terest to any educated person. 


Hart, Wirt1am L. Intermediate 
Algebra for Colleges. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1948. 316p. $2.50. 


This is principally a drill book in the 
elements of algebra. It offers an abundance 
of practice material without a great deal of 
attention to developmental backgrounds. 


Hart, Wiritrram L. [Introduction to 
College Aloehra, rev. ed. D. C. Heath 
Co., c1948. 316 p. $2.50. 

This text is prepared for use in college 
by those students who need to supplement 
their high school work in algebra. It ap- 
pears to be a well organized text. 


Hitcucock, Louise S. Applied Re- 
tailing. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1948. 
222p. $3.00. 

An excellent workbook compiled over a 
period of years. The contents are tested by 


experience and are practical and meaning- 
ful to the student. 


JOHNSON, ELEANOR M. America’s 


Treasures. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
c1947. 208p. $1.28. (Our America 
Series). 


Fine texts of supplementary material for 
social studies units or for reading in geog- 
raphy and history. Could be used from 
grades four or five through seven. For sup- 
plementary social studies material it is one 
of the best. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., and NEw- 
KIRK, Louis V. Home Mechanics. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 302p. $3.20. 

This book would be an excellent text for 
students of a home mechanics course in high 
school. The step-by-step procedures are 

carefully illustrated and clearly explained. 
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This would be a good book to have in one’s 
home library. 


KEENE, ANNA K. Let’s Figure for a 
Home. University of Florida, 1947. 59p. 
35c. 


This is one of a series of mathematics 
booklets for junior high school pupils. It 
deals with the financial problems of home 
ownership. The topics include building 
loans, installment buying, fire insurance, 
and taxation. 


KENNEDY, ADA, and VAUGHN, CorRA. 
Consumer Economics, rev. ed. Manual 
Arts Press, 1947. 360p. $2.48. 


A text in consumer economics for senior 
high school and junior college. 


KLEIN, Jacos, and CoLvin, WOOLF. 
Economic Problems of Today. Lyons 
and Carnahan, c1947. 676p. $2.40. 


A high school text which is well entitled, 
well illustrated, and well written. The ap- 
proach is institutional, but economic theory 
has not been neglected. Developments in 
modern society cannot be understood with- 
out an appreciation of the many economic 
problems here presented. 


LANE, FrepDeERIc C., and OTHERS. The 
World’s History. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 78lp. $3.20. 


A high school world history text which 
attempts to center its treatment around cer- 
tain “large ideas.” As a result, there is a 
confusing disregard for chronological order. 
Students are supposed to gain a knowledge 
of time relationship through the use of time 
charts scattered throughout the text. Much 
space is devoted to study helps, which in- 
clude useful pronunciation exercises. Fine 
illustrations. 


LANSING, MARION. Makers of the 
Americas. D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 
468p. $2.00. 


A textbook in American history for the 
elementary school. The book's eleven units 
are traditionally organized. The writing is 
good, the illustrations are well-conceived, 
and the learning exercises are thoughtfully 
done. 


Lass, A. H., and OTHERS, eds. Plays 
from Radio. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1948. 342p. $1.72. 

Not one of the first, but certainly one of 
the best books to recognize the increasingly 
significant role that radio drama is playing 
in American culture. No collection of radio 
nlays maintains so high a level of literary 
merit nor contains such useful production 
notes. The text is admirably designed to 
catch the interest of high school people. 


LEVENTHAL, Murray J., and SALKIND, 
CuarRLES. Adventures in Algebra, First 
Course. Globe Book Co., c1947. 377p. 
$1.84. 

The content of this text seems much bet- 
ter than the format. There seems to be a 


careful selection of material presented in a 
rather teachabie form. 
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Lioyp, M. Peart. Our Second 
Speech Book. Newson and Co., 1947. 
14€p. $1.20. (Newson Language Arts 
Series). 

Speech habits formed by children in the 
grades often follow them, for better or 
worse, all their lives. It is Miss Lloyd's pur- 
pose in a series of textbooks to insure that 
the habits formed are good ones. The sec- 
ond of the series, designed for the third and 
fourth grade level, provides devices to im- 
prove oral reading, recitation, and every- 
day speech. It is based on a sound concept 
of the principles of effective speech, and 
yy admirably suited for use with chil- 

ren, 


Love, CLypE E. Analytic Geometry, 
Ee Macmillan Co., 1948. 306p. 
A very usable text in analytic geometry. 


«he choice of size of type for problem ma- 
terial is unfortunate. 


MacCorkKie, Stuart A. American 
Municipal Government and Adminis- 
tration. D. C. Heath and Co., c1948. 
630p. $4.25. 

This text is designed to bring up-to-date 
the increasingly important field of city gov- 
ernmental functioning. Present day problems 
in urban government and their impact on 
the citizen are discussed. In addition, sev- 
eral chapters are devoted to state-city and 
Federal-city interrelationships. 


McCat., Raymonp J. Basic Logic. 
e200" and Noble, Inc., c1947. 193p. 


A treatment of the basic elements of logic. 
The material is intended for an introductory 
course. 


McKee, PAvL, and OTHERS. Lan- 
guage For Meaning Series. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., c1947. 

Two volumes—Mastering Your Language; 
Perfecting Your Language—written for the 
Junior High School. The format is very at- 
tractive. The organization of each unit is 
well done. On the whole, this series is the 
best I've seen in the field of elementary 
language study. 


MAGRUDER, FRANK ABBOTT. National 
Governments and International Rela- 
tions. Allyn and Bacon, 1947. 649p. 


A new edition of senior high school text- 
book in comparative government and in- 
ternational affairs. The organization is tra- 
ditional, and the scholarship is sound. 


Mason, THomas E., and HAZArp. 
Cuirton T. Brief Analytic Geometry, 
2d ed. Ginn and Co., c1947. 205p. $2.50. 


A good text in analytic geometry. The se- 
lection and organization of material is 
largely traditional. 


May, ARTHUR JAMES. Europe and 
Two World Wars. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1947. 700p. $4.90. 
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A well-organized text treating the years 
1914 to the present. There is a substantial 
section on “The Higher Living,’ that is, 
general Euro developments in thought, 
science, religion, and the fine arts. 


Mauck, Frances F. Modern Tailor- 
ing for Women. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
178p. $3.00. 


This is an excellent book for use in ad- 
vanced college clothing classes where wool 
tailoring is done. Fundamental processes are 
explained and illustrated. The illustrations 
are’ particularly well done. Many of the 
processes described may be applied to gar- 
ments other than strictly tailored ones. The 
directions often give more than one method 
of procedure. 


MaAvor, JAMES WATY. General 
Biology, 3d ed. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
986p. $5.50. 


This revision of a standard textbook of 
biology maintains the excellence of the 
earlier editions. Subject matter is presented 
under six major heads: the nature of life, 
plant life, invertebrates, vertebrate anatomy 
and physiology based on the frog and man, 
development and heredity, the organic world 
and its evolution. An excellent book for 
freshman classes in biology. 


Mruuarp, E. B. Physical Chemistry 
for Colleges. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946. 682p. $4.50. (International 
Chemical Series). 


A book of physical chemistry designed for 
pre-medical students; too long for a one- 
semester course. It is mathematical and has 
few medical applications mentioned. 


MILter, EarRtE B. Intermediate Al- 
gebra for Colleges. Ronald Press Co., 
c1947. 361p. $2.50. . 


Although entitled as a text for college 
‘students, this book seems: more nearly a 
oo for a second course in high school al- 
gebra. 


MITCHELL, BROADUS, and MITCHELL, 
Louise P. American Economic His- 
$006 Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 928p. 
5.00. 


A new addition to a field in which there 
are many good texts. The authors give 
greater emphasis to the economic history 
of the South and West than most volumes 
do. Then, too, a more adequate treatment 
of the pre-Revolutionary period is given. 
This period in American history seems al- 
most incidental as presented by some au- 
thors. The book is well-written, well-illus- 
trated, and merits reading by any and ali 
who are interested in the formative infiu- 
ences of our national life. 


MosHMAN, JACK. College Algebra. 
Arco Publishing Co., c1948. 59p. $1.00. 
A drill book for the mechanical passing 
of factual questions. It lends emphasis to 
poor teaching since there is no design for 


understanding or appreciation. The printing 
is very poor. 


NaGELBERG, N.M. Drama in Our 
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Time. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1948. 
478p. $1.96. 


A much needed high school text aimed at 
appreciation of stage, radio and screen. The 
explanatory notes and study aids are un- 
usually good. The book’s avowed objective, 
would be better served, however, if the em- 
phasis were more equitably distributed 
among the three agencies of communication 
iosteas of given almost entirely to the 
stage. 


NORVELLE, LEE, and SmiTH, Ray- 
MOND G. Speaking Effectively. Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 1948. 238p. 
$2.75. 


A clear succinct and eminently practical 
text for a first course in platform speaking. 
Some teachers may find it somewhat elemen- 
tary for a college course; but the clarity of 
the exposition does no damage to the sound- 
ness of the principles set forth. Illustrative 
material is exceptionally well chosen. 


NOWLAN, FREDERICK S. College Al- 
gebra. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
371p. $3.00. 


This book appears to be a very creditable 
text in college algebra. 


ORLEANS, JOSEPH B., and Hart, WaL- 
TER W. Intermediate Algebra, 2d ed. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 296p. $1.56. 

This is a well-organized text with tradi- 
tional emphasis on the techniques of alge- 
bra. There is not much effort to give the 


student any appreciation of the “why” of 
the various operations. 


OsBoRN, JESSE, and RIEFLING, ADE- 


LINE. Adventures With Numbers 
Series. Webster Publishing Co., c1948. 
(Range Riders; Straight Shooters). 
These are the fourth and fifth grade 
books of the arithmetic series. It seems un- 
fortunate that the titles of the separate 
books of the series do not bear some connec- 
tion with number work. The content seems 
well chosen and rather carefully developed. 


Otis, Jay L., and LEUKART, RICHARD 
H. Job Evaluation. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1948. 473p. $5.00. 

For the student, worker, or executive in- 
terested in definite principles of job evalua- 
tion for industry, this book is valuable. It 
emphasizes and gives considerable informa- 
tion on careful planning. While technical 
in spots, it is not above the head of the 
careful reader. 


Ows.Ley, FRANK LAWRENCE, and 
OTHERS. A Short History of the Amer- 
ican People, 1866-1947. Volume II. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., c1948. 811p. $4.75. 

A well-organized, clearly-written textbook 
for college use. It is particularly strong in 
the areas of political and dilpomatic history. 
The bibliographical notes are extensive and 
the general format is very good. 

Papcetr, Eusre. Indoor Climate. 
University of Florida, 1947. 40p. 35c. 


This is one of a series of booklets for 
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junior high school pupils. It tells how a 
small family found a house and made it 
comfortable for summer and winter living. 


Patton, Davin H., and Younc, WiL- 
LIAM E, Iroquois New Standard Gen- 
eral Mathematics, Books 1-3; Grades 
6-9. Iroquois Publishing Co., c1947. 


A series for junior high school. For grades 
seven and eight, there are practical appli- 
eations of arithmetic, with intriguing be- 
ginning of more general mathematics, par- 
ticularly algebra and geometry. For grade 
nine, there is a well-balanced presentation 
of general mathematics. A teachable series. 


PauULInG, Linus. General Chemistry. 
W. H. Freeman and Co., 1947. 595p. 
$4.25. 

A textbook for freshmen in college chem- 
istry. It stresses physical chemistry, espe- 
cially crystals and atomic and molecular 
structure. Especially recommended for stu- 
dents who expect to continue in chemistry. 


Pence, R. W. A Grammar of Pre- 
sent-Day English. Macmillan Co., 
1947. 383p. $4.00. 

A traditional prescriptive grammar of the 
19th century vintage. The author assumes 
that we are finding unsatisfactory results 
today of not teaching grammar during the 
past 20 years. He fails to furnish evidence 
for such assumption. Too much time spent 
explaining forms and constructions which 
the student already knows and practically 
no time devoted to helping student learn 
what he does not know. Author shows very 
little acquaintance with results of scientific 
studies in English usage, and when he does 
he places that information in a footnote to 
an obsolete grammar rule. 


PoLuarD, L. BELLE. Adult Education 
for Homemaking, 2d ed. John Wiley 
and Sons, c1947. 194p. $2.75. 


A textbook for college students, both 
undergraduate and graduate, planned to 
help teachers in service. It deals with pro- 
moting, organizing, supervising, and evaluat- 
ing educational programs with methods of 
teaching study groups and classes. Included 
are case studies, questiormmnaires, interest 
sheets and tests. 


RADELL, NEvA HENRIETTA. Financial 
Planning for the Individual and Fami- 
ly, with Record Book and Workbook. 
F. S. Crofts and Co., 1948. 207p. $2.50. 


Although written primarily as a textbook 
for college students, the bride and groom, 
the professional woman, and families— 
urban, suburban, and rural—can find a 
wealth of assistance in planning and record- 
ing their expenditures. 


RANSOM, WILLIAM R. The Calculus 
According to a New Plan. Tufts Col- 
lege, 1947. 310p. $3.00. 


A “new plan” for the treatment of cal- 
culus. It has possibilities; as to whether 
there are distinct advantages, one would 
have to subject the materials to trial. There 
seems to be some very definite possibilities 
of confusion of certain concepts since there 
is a variance with conventional practice. 
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RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE L., and OTHERS. 
Health in Your Daily Living. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., c1948. 442p. $2.60. 

This well-written book would serve well 
as text in Personal Health. It is 
primarily for high school students but could 

used as a reference book for students 
preparing to teach in the field of health 
education. It is very modern in its approach. 


RAWLINS, GEORGE M., and STRUBLE, 
ALDEN H. Chemistry in Action. D. C. 
Heath and Co., c1948. 568p. $3.00. 

A high school text unusually rich in aids 
to teaching. The treatment is functional— 
as the title implies. The pictures are large, 
clear, and with extensive captions. Ques- 
tions of graded difficulty allow for in- 
dividual differences. Reviews are liberal. 
The high school teacher really “gets a 
break” in using this text. 


_RicHert, G. Henry. Retailing, Prin- 
ciples, and Practices. Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., c1947. 435p. $1.92. 

This is an excellent text: interestingly 
written, up-to-date on principles and prac- 
tices, and attractively bound. The Intro- 
duction, “Retailing as a Career,” provides 
splendid guidance and motivation. Illustra- 
tions are generous, appropriate, and of 
usable detail. Further, the book is written 
by an authority in the field. 


Rmwer, Paut R. College Algebra, 
alternate “ed. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
407p. $2.50. 


The author has prepared this “alternate 
edition” as a companion volume to his suc- 
cessful College Algebra. The purpose is pri- 
marily to provide new and alternate prob- 
lem material. The text material, except for 
a few minor changes, has been kept intact. 


RUNION, Howarp L. Essentials of 
Effective Pubile Speaking. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1948. 160p. $2.00. 

A compact, dignified, and basically sound 
text for a first course in speech at the col- 
lege level. It is built around a course outline 
rather than providing material from which 
the teacher might plan a course. 


Rusinorr, S. E. Practical Descrip- 
tive Geometry. American Technical 
Society, 1948. 259p. $3.50. 


A book which develops the basic princi- 
ples of descriptive geometry. The main em- 
phasis throughout the text is on the appli- 
cations of these principles to the automo- 
tive, machine tool, aviation, and steel in- 
dustries. 


SCHEVILL, FERDINAND. A History of 
Europe, rev. ed. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 937p. $6.00. 

A new edition of this standard college 
text. Not only have additional chapters been 
added, but some of the earlier material has 
been rewritten. Treatment is chronological 
and properly emphasizes Py ery history. It 
is still one of the best in the field. 


ScHNEIDER, SELMA W., and SANFORD, 
Joun ALsert. A College Book of 
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Prose, 2d ed. Ginn and Co., c1947. 
504p. $2.50. 


A representative selection of types and 
writers from e whole range of English 
and American literature intended to serve 
as models of thinking and expression. In 
form, an attractive and impressive volume. 


Scott, Sir WALTER. Ivanhoe; adapt- 
ed by Joseph C. Gainsburg. College 
Entrance Book Co., c1948. 266p. $1.15. 
(Cebo Classics for Enjoyment). 

According to the author the “essential 
features of the original novel have been 
retained: character, plot, setting, back- 
ground . ’ He has cleared away lengthy 
digressions, etc. It will probably be read by 
many high school students seeking to take 
college board examinations. 


Smumons, H. A. College Algbera. 
Macmillan Co., 1948. 619p. $4.00. 


A very complete text on algebra at the 
college level of instruction. 


SLURZBERG, Morris, and OSTERHELD, 
WittiaM. Essentials of Radio. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1948. 806p. $4.00. 

A comprehensive, intermediate-level text- 
book presenting the principles of operation 
of vacuum tubes, their basic circuits, and 
the application of these circuits to low- 
frequency radio receivers. Intended for 
high school, vocational school, or junior 
college. Valuable reference data in 18 ap- 
pendixes. 


SMILLIE, Witson G. Public Health 
Administration in the United States, 
3d ed. Macmillan Co., 1947. 637p. $6.50. 

This revised edition shows many of the 
changes which have been made in the field 
of public health and preventive medicine. 
The newer concepts of certain communic- 
able diseases are well interpreted. It is an 
excellent text for public health nursing 
education. 


SMITH, CHARLES EDWARD, and CASE, 
Lynn M. A Short History of Western 
Civilization. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1948. 860p. $6.00. 


Here is a text written by men whose 
teaching experience has convinced them that 
“in most cases it cannot be assumed that 
the student is familiar with even the com- 
monplaces of general history.” Few teachers 
will quarrel with this view, hence, many 
will doubtlessly be pleased with this Seviaion 
of a thorough and reasonably factual text. 
The work emphasizes the ancient period 
somewhat more than most current texts 
although the medieval period is less ade- 
quately treated. 


Situ, Epwarp S., and OTHERS. Uni- 
fied Calculus. John Wiley and Sons, 
c1947. 507p. $3.50. 

The authors have used “numerous sug- 
gestions for improvement” to improve and 
bring up to date their text on calculus; a 


text which has already established itself as 
a very teachable text. 


Smit, T. Lynn. Population Anal- 
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ysis. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 
421p. $4.50. (McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Sociology). 

This book is highly recommended as a 
college text for those teachers who prefer 
to deal with the subject of population from 
the point of view of its make-up rather than 
its problem implications. The analysis of 
each topic begins with the presentation of 
world data and concludes with a detailed 
study of the situation in the United States. 


SPECTHRIE, SAMUEL WALDO. Indus- 
trial Accounting, Complete Course. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 395p. $5.35; 
text $4.00. 


The text is intended for students in 
other fields, and business men in the field 
of engineering who wish thorough over- 
view of accounting terminology and some 
of its problems. The chapters on deprecia- 
tion and costs are particularly interesting 
and should be of special value to them. 


STEIN, EpWIn I. Refresher Arithme- 
tic With Practical Applications. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1948. 388p. 

A good book where one desires a re- 
fresher in the fundamentals of arithmetic 
without developmental materials. There is 
a vast abundance of practice materials. 


STODDARD, ALEXANDER J., and OTHERS. 
English, Second Course. American 
Book Co., c1947. 594p. 

The chief merit of this book lies in its 
utilitarian approach—its chapter on the use 
of the library, the sections on speaking and 
listening. Its use of material, such as mov- 


ies, no doubt has an appeal to high school 
students. 


STROMSTEN, FRANK A. Davison’s 
Mammalian Anatomy, 7th ed., rev. 
Blakiston Co., c1947. 349p. $4.25. 

A standard dissection manual based on 


the cat. Probably the most useful guide 
for the dissection of this mannal. 


Stuart, Esta Ross. College Typing 


D. C. Heath and Co., c1948. 182p. $3.50. 


The materials in this new text have been 
tested in college classes under the author’s 
direction. The instructions are brief and 
understandable; students type from the be- 
ginning; learning and practice units are 
divided into jobs. Instruction is given in 
typing the kind of assignments that college 
students have to do. College Typewriting is 
an excellent, well-organized text. 


SwaIin, JAMES Epcar. A History of 
World Civilization, 2d ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 797p. $4.50. 


A highly condensed text suitable for a one 
semester survey of civilization. In order to 
cover so much in so little space, the author 
had to greatly abbreviate his materials. The 
history of Rome and its civilization from 
the Etruscans to the decline is squeezed 
into thirty-two octavo pages including 
maps and illustrations. Though such an 
abridgment may fill a need for some courses, 
it can hardly be any more thorough than 
the usual high school world history text. 
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Within the serious limitations of writing 
this kind of a book, Professor Swain has 
done a creditable job. 


THRALLS, ZoE A. The World, Its 
Lands and Peoples. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1948. 486p. $3.40. 


Here is a truly excellent new world 
geography written simply, clearly, and most 
entertainingly for seventh grade students, 
and yet one so aptly organized, illustrated 
and developed that it can be recommended 
heartily even as collateral reading for col- 
lege students. 


THURSTON, E. L., and FAIGLe, E. H. 
World Geography. Iroquois Publishing 
Co., c1947. 359p. $2.88. (Iroquois 
Geography Series). 

This junior high school textbook is a 
topical treatment of world geography. It 
consists of units on mathematical geography, 
globes, maps and graphs, climates of the 
earth, hunting and fishing, grazing regions, 
and all other occupational factors in their 
world distribution. There are many excellent 
photographs and maps. It would present 
vocabulary difficulties. Would be suitable 
for high school freshmen. 


UmbsrREIT, Myron H., and OTHERS. 
Fundamentals of Economics. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., ¢1948. 461p. $3.75. 

Well-written traditional introductory text 
which seeks to serve the purpose of helping 
college students to a knowledge of the 
fundamental facts and principles of the 
economic world in which they live. It is 
strictly a book for beginners and teachers 
of beginners. 


UnpDERWOOD, RALPH S., and OTHERS. 
Intermediate Algebra. Macmillan Co., 
1947. 283p. $2.60. 

This is a book which does little more 
than provide drill materials in the elements 
of algebra. It might serve well as a source 
book for additional problem material. It is 
devoid of teaching material and violates 
accepted teaching techniques. 


Upton, CuirrorD B., and FULLER, 
KENNETH G. Junior Mathematics, 
Books 1-2. American Book Co., c1947. 


These two texts appear teachable, but 
I fail to see anything distinctive in them. 


WATERMAN, THEDA L. Nursing for 
Community Health, 2d ed. F. A. Davis 
Co., 1947. 421p. $3.50. 

This revised edition is written primarily 
for students in the school of nursing. It 
gives interpretation of public health nursing 
in the community. The organization is good 
and the material is up-to-date. 


Waucu, Atpert E. Principles of 
Economics. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 934p. $4.50. 

A readable, well-written basic economics 
text which does a — job of giving an in- 
tegrated presentation of economic theory 
and at the same time exposing the student 
to the techniques used by the economist 
when he examines current problems. 
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Weaver, EvBert C. Laboratory In- 
troduction to Chemistry with Work- 
book Exercises. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1947. 250p. $1.68. 

A high school chemistry laboratory 
manual; well written and arranged. It has 
good diagrams. Near the end of the book 
is a series of fifty exercises which are re- 
lated to the ninety-five experiments listed. 


WINcHEsTER, A. M., Zoology. D. Van 
Nostrand Co, 1947. 437p. $4.50. 


One of the best of the briefer textbooks 
of general zoology. The type method of 
presentation is used, starting with protozoa 
and ending with mammals. Genetics, 
embryology, and adaptation are considered 
after the review of the animal kingdom. 


Woop, Georce C., and CARPENTER, 
Harry A. Our Environment, How We 
Use and Control It. Allyn and Bacon, 
1947. 884p. $2.12. (Adventures in 
Science Series). 

This contains a very comprehensive treat- 
ment of the basic facts of science relative 
to modern technology in the use of our 
resources and other environmental factors. 
Tilustrative material includes eight color 
nanels, many _ pictures, and _ simplified 
diagrams to illustrate experiments and 
technical devices. Although designed for 
seventh and eighth graders, the reading 
is well suited to high school students. 


Woops, Roscoe. Analytic Geometry, 
rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1948. 322p. 
$3.50. 

This text presents a careful selection of 
materials which are developed after a 
rather teachable pattern. It is rather 
crowded for a first course. The choice of size 
of type for the problem material is very 
unfortunate. 


WRIGHT, ALFRED J. United States and 
Canada. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., c1948. 490p. $4.50. (Century Earth 
Science Series). 

A college text in the regional geography 
of the United States and Canada, with em- 
phasis on economic aspects. Noteworthy for 
attention to industrial activities, and to 
business factors involved in geography. 


Wricut, C. W. Better Speeches for 
All Occasions. Crown Publishers, 1948. 
250p. $2.75. 

A handbook explaining how to meet six- 
teen common speech situations. Although 
it presents some accepted principles of 
speech composition, it is too cursory to be 
taken seriously. 


Wvute, Harry L., and Recut, Ros- 
ERT P. Office Organization and Man- 

agement. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
5334p. $5.35. 

An excellent text in a field of increasing 
importance. It is well-organized, invitingly 
written, and complete. The illustrations are 
sufficient in number. Questions and prob- 
lems are included in the back of the book. 


any 
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ZuTAvERN, A. B. Business Principles. 
University Publishing Co., c1947. 613p. 
$2.20. 

This is an excellent text on the funda- 
mentals of business. The preface indicates 
that it is not intended for “children pre- 
paring themselves as routine office-clerical 
workers” or for college students; but, for 
the in-between group. It is neither elemen- 
tary nor advanced. The content is well 
organized, sensibly written, and interesting. 
It would make a valuable contribution to 
anyone’s education. 


Publications Received 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS From Sea to Shining 
Sea—Administrators Handbook for 
Intergroup Education. Washington, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, c1947. 64p. 50c. | 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. How to Prepare and Maintain a 
Supervisors’ Policy Manual. American 
Management Association, 1947. 71p. 
$3.00. (Research Report No. 11). 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucA- 
TION. Using Audio-Visual Materials 
With Children. Association for Child- 
hood Education, c1947. 36p. 50c. 


BEATTIE, JOHN W., and OTHERs. The 
American Singer, Combined Grades. 
American Book Co., c1947. 242p. 


BEATTIE, JOHN W., and OTHERS, Guide 
and Accompaniments to The Ameri- 
oo Singer. American Book Co., c1947. 

Pp. F 


BEDELL, RALPH C., ed. Basic Guid- 
ance . . . Suggestions for Nebraska 
Schools. Nebraska State Department 
of Vocational Education, c1947. 70p. 
gee Guidance Bulletins, 

o. 1). 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL ON IMPROVE- 
MENT OF INSTRUCTION. Better Teach- 
ing Through the Use of Current Ma- 
terials. Stanford University School of 
Education, 1947. 24p. 


Crowtey, C. A. ed. Planning and 
Building a Home Workshop for City 
or Farm Use. Technical Service Bu- 
reau, 1947. 165. $1.00. (Technical 
Bulletin No. D-153). 


Davis, Kerru. A Selected and An- 
notated Bibliography of Recent Lit- 
erature on Personnel Administration 
ard Industrial Relations. Bureau of 
Business Research, University of 
Texas, 1947. 20p. 
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Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 
mission, A Brief Report of Its Work, 
1909-1946. Board of Trustees, Henry 
C. Frick Educational Commission. 14p. 


Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy, A Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. 103p. 40c. (Volume I). 


Interpreting the United States; A 
Selection of Books Published April- 
June, 1947. New York Public Library, 
1947. 8p. 25c. (10th Supplement). 


JOHNSON, DALLAS. Facing the Facts 
About Cancer. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1947. 3lp. 20c. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlets No. 38, revised). 


KNIGHT, EpGAR W. Harrisse’s Essay 
on Higher Education for South Caro- 
lina. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. 3lp. 50c. (University of 
North Carolina Extension Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 6). 


MacKInTosH, HELEN K. Camping 
and Outdoor Experiences in the 
School Program. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 41lp. 15c. (Fed- 
eral Security Agency Bulletin, No. 4). 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL Stupy CouN- 
cIL. COMMITTEE ON EMOTIONAL STA- 
BILITy. Parents as Teachers. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. 
25p. 35c. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY 
EpucaTIon. Let’s Teach Driving, an 
Administrative Guidebook. National 
Education Association, 1947. 135p. 50c. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
Future Teachers of America. National 
Education Association, 1947. 196p. 
$1.00. (Seventh Yearbock, N.E.A.). 


NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION. 
Farm Leaders and Teachers Plan To- 
gether. National Educational Associa- 
tion, c1947. 35p. 25c. 


New York Crry. Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Arithmetic; Kindergarten-Grade 
Three. Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1948. 74p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin, No. 2). 


New YorkK City. Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Social Studies, Kindergarten- 
Grade Two. Board of Education of the 
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BIOGRAPHY OF 


Philander P. 
CLAXTON 


CRUSADER FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Formerly U. S. Commissioner of Education 
... Leader in a movement which brought vast 
improvements to schools in the South and 
throughout the nation . . . His distinguished 
services to public education made him: 


“The Horace Mann of the 
South” 


A Story Interestingly and Accurately Told 
By CHARLES LEE LEWIS 
Professor of English, U. S. Naval Academy 
Cloth Bound, 357 Pages—$3.50 


University of Tennessee Press 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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City of New York, 1948. 185p. (Cur- 
riculum Bulletin, No. 4). 


New York Crry. Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Study Guide for Individual and 
Class Program for Children of “Low- 
ered Vitality.” Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 1947. 54p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin No. 7). 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL 
oF EpucaTIon. Education in Transi- 
tion. Universty of Pennsylvania, 1947. 
355p. (34th Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings). 


Price, Wrturam E. Laboratory 
Chemistry. World Book Co., c1947. 
133p. pa. 92c. 


RHODE ISLAND. STATE DEPARTMENT 
or EpucaTion. Improving Education 
in Rhode Island. Rhode Island State 
Department of Education, 1947. 30p. 


ROSINGER, LAWRENCE K. Forging a 
New China. Foreign Policy Associa- 
ag '? 64p. 35c. (Headline Series, 

o. 67). 


School Plant Bibliography; Reprint- 
ed from the 1947-48 edition of The 
American School and University. 25c. 








LEARNING TO READ 
“The Balanced Basie Reading Program 


By Nila Banton Smith 


First Year Program 


OUR FIRST BOOK 
BILL AND SUSAN 
UNDER THE TREE 


THROUGH THE GATE .... 


DOWN THE ROAD 
Second Year Program 
IN NEW PLACES 
Third Year Program 


FROM SEA TO SEA ibis 


(pre-reading book) 
....(first pre-primer) 
..(second pre-primer) 


sspalteun deel Pee 


(first reader) 


(second reader) 


Pee Pu cS unk ss. 2 








Skill-Development Books and Teachers’ 
Guides to Accompany This Basic Reading Program 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 


707 Browder St 
DALLAS 1 
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“For ten years I’ve been looking for a book like WE, 
THE CITIZENS, and had begun to despair about one’s 


coming out. Here it is—practical, concrete, for the 


ordinary student.”—GEORGE H. HENRY, principal 


of Dover, Del., High School. 


Timely every year—especially timely in a 


Presidential Election Year 


For 1948-49, adopt WE, THE CITIZENS—and allow your students to 
participate realistically, through classroom work and community activity, in 
the election campaign and the political and civic developments that follow 
it throughout the school year. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is an objective, “how to do it” book prepared for use 
in Problems courses, Senior Civics, or at any other suitable point in the 11th 
and 12th grade social-studies sequence. The table of contents below indicates 
the extremely practical approach of this text to the specific problems of 
active, participating citizenship. Young people who soon will be 21 need just 
such a book. Order a copy of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free 
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WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problenis in Civic Responsibilities 


How to Be a Good Citizen 
How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 


. How to Analyze Issues 
. How to Be Active in Community Better- 


ment 


. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 


zen 


. How to Be Active in Community Politics 


How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 1 
How to Listen to Political Speeches 


. How to Read Political News 
. How to Study Platforms 


12 
13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


How to Understand Constitutionality 
How to Select a Candidate 


How to Register and Vote 

How to Write to Your Congressman 
How to Vote Taxes 

How to Serve on a Jury 

How to Judge Good Local Government 
How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 
minology 

How to Be an International Citizen 
How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20°, discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% 
discount; 30 or more copies, 40°, discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 


























For the Finest tn “fravel 
Use De Lure Coach Streamliners 


CITY OF MEMPHIS 


BETWEEN NASHVILLE AND MEMPHIS 


Only 5 Hours 


Luxury coaches plus glistening tavern - lounge 
car and homey diner at low coach-fare economy 


(Seat reservations not necessary) 


2:40 PM Lv. Nashville Ar. 1:05 PM 
3:33 PM Lv. Dickson Lv. 12:12 PM 
4:00 PM Lv. Waverly Lv. 11:44 AM 
4:40 PM Lv. Bruceton Lv. 11:10 PM 
5:17 PM Lv. Lexington Luv. 10:25 AM 
5:48 PM Lv. Jackson Lv. 9:53 AM 
6:23 PM Ly. Whiteville Luv. 9:17 AM 
6:37 PM Lv. Somerville Lv. 9:03 AM 
7:24 PM Lv. Lenox Lv. 8:16 AM 
7:40 PM Ar. Memphis Lv. 8:05 AM 


Makes Important Connections West and East 


DIXIE FLAGLER 


(Every 3rd Day) 


Last word in equipment - perfection and elegant 


appointments 
Between Nashville, Chattanooga and Miami 
Ist Day 4:43 PM Luv. Nashville Ar. 2:20 PM 2nd Day 
Ist Day 8:00 PM Ar. Chattanooga Lv. 11:02 AM 2nd Day 
2nd Day 12:23 AM Ar. Atlanta Lv. 8:40 AM 2nd Day 
2nd Day 8:45 AM Ar. Jacksonville Lv. 12:10 AM 2nd Day 
2nd Day 3:45 PM Ar. Miami Lv. 5:35 PM Ist Day 


(All seats reserved in advance—No extra charge) 


SPEED - SAFETY - COMFORT 


cast 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Outstanding Books 


from McGraw-Hill 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By Don ALD M. JOHNSON, | niversity of mnecsota, Duluth 
McGraw-Hill Publicat in P ) pages, $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New 2nd edition 


By Ross STAGNER, Dartmouth College. VW/eG Hill Pul 
Psych y. 485 pages, $5.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By ArtHUuR B. Mays, Universit 


2 a 
J03 pages, $5.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
A Synthesis of Basic Concepts 


By _ R. Mort ‘ Feachers Coll m 


Hill Serve in Edi ication, ISS pages, $3.50 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 











Bite orm 


Resrrurt Cuains 


“This community has been very well pleased 
with these comfortable and decorative seats . 


So wrote Mr. F. L. Kinley, Superintendent of 
Schools, Findlay, Ohio, in his recent letter regard- 
ing the American BODIFORM Chairs installed 
in the Findlay Senior High School Auditorium 
several years ago. 

American BODIFORM Chairs bring added 

restige and distinction to any auditorium. They’re sit at eae 
tops for comfort, beauty, serviceability and main- Auditorium Chair 
Fenance economy. Why not get American BODI- __ (ho. 12-001 with 123 end) 
FORM Chairs for your school auditorium? Write 
for details today. 


American Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 ling HIGAN 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


VAUGIAN 


DR. WILLIAM H. 


BOX E 
PEABOLY 
MA 27 PhD 





